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SO YOU'RE IN 
THE DRIVER'S SEAT! 


THE SNIPER’S bullets are still ping-ing... 
and you’re being called on for everything 
from grading to pushing over pill boxes. 
That’s when you find yourself whispering, 
‘Brother, this dozer’s just GOT to go through!” 

And that means that the hydraulic sys- 
tem which operates these efficient machines 
must not falter—even when oil, circulating 
at low pressure, is stepped up to a punish- 
ing high. 

It means that hose and packing must 
take heavy punishment—be capable of 
withstanding extreme working pressures. 
United States Rubber engineers have de- 
veloped types of hose and packing able to 
withstand this rugged treatment. The hose 
has wire-braided plies able to take heavy 
duty. Packing rings are automatic in action, 
responsive to pressure changes under tem- 
peratures ranging from -40° to 400° F. 

Your equipment may never be put to 
such rigorous tests, but the greater margin 
of safety and dependability assures you 
longer, more trouble-free service. 


THROUGH SCIENCE 


HYDRAULIC CONTROL —Consists of pumps to create power, valves U.S. MATCHLESS PACKING SETS —Are now being 
to direct it, a jack to apply it. U.S. Hose and Packing, both utilizing delivered in huge quantities to “dozer” manufac- 
synthetic rubber, are impervious to destructive action of grease, oils, turers, Army Engineers, Seabees. Molded to accurate 
solvents and hydraulic fluids and capable of handling oil-pressures sizes; special top and bottom rings for square or 
of enormous force. bevel stuffing boxes. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN BLITZ IN BRITTANY was as much of a surprise to Washington-as to Ber- 





lin. The umpteen “confidential newsletters" published here on Satur- 
day, August 5 whispered that "our foroes are expected to take some 
Brittany ports within a few weeks". By 5 P.M. that afternoon, U.S. 
troops were in Brest. 


RATE OF RETURN of veterans from Europe, at war's end, will average 250,000 per 
month. That means year and a half will be required to bring all 
troops home. Occupational forces there will probably be made up of 
volunteers. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT RECEIVED a small group of high-ranking Democrats, reportedly 
headed by Alben Barkley, a few days before Democratic convention 
opened. They told her, with FDR's approval, she needed a long vaca— 
tion from speeches and writing and suggested that she relax from both 
avocations until November 5, at least. 


NINETY DAY MINIMUM will be needed by auto makers to get set for civilian pro- 
duction after war ends. If Hitler folded tomorrow, no autos could get 
off assembly line before spring of 1945. Then, first cars will be 
sold on a priority basis. 


RUBBER DIRECTOR DEWEY'S RESIGNATION was sheer patriotism. When his pleas for 
more manpower for rubber plants fell on deaf ears, he decided the only 
way to get results was to throw the responsibility on WPB, WMC and the 
White House. Result was the rubber manufacturers got an okay from 
Byrnes for more manpower and promised, in return, a 30% increase in 
production. 


INDIA'S FOOD PRODUCTION will be increased by 50% before 1954 and doubled by 
1960, according to British plans. Experts in Indian government doubt 
this, say that their country will have to turn itself inside out to 
step up fcod production 30% by 1960. 


BRITISH NOW PLEDGE themselves to give "full autonomy" and "their own constitu- 
tion for self-government" to both India and Burma as soon as Japan is 
defeated. This is, of-course, a cabinet promise, not necessarily 
backed by Parliament or the British industrialists. 


RUSSIANS ASKED, at Teheran conference, for a port on the Aegean Sea to give 
them shipping outlet into Mediterranean. Now, with Axis satellites 
tumbling, they'll soon openly name port they want. 


GOVERNMENT HANDLING OF STRIKES becomes more confused by the week. Result may 
be a new labor board before election-—time. 


BRITISH RECONVERSION, unlike U.S.A.'s (see p. 5) is well advanced, postwar 
allocation for most war factories there has already been decided upon. 
Some will be sold outright, but not necessarily to the highest bidder, 
and others will be leased on a ten-year basis. 


DEHYDRATION BOOM has simmered down to housewife preference for dehydrated eggs, 
Cranberries, sweet potatoes, according to a Chicago survey just taken 
by USDA. Other dried foods can go: back and sit down after the war 
ends, food authorities now believe. 


LIVING CONDITIONS IN BERLIN are described as "unimaginable". More than 3,000,- 
000 in the city are-"living like rats, without homes". Gestapo watches 
them so closely that citizens dare not appear on streets without iden- 
tification papers, and can't visit friends without permission from SS 
men. 
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Back to Elm Street, U.S. A. 


Back from the business of killing— 
to the business of living! 


Back from scenes of hatred, despair 
and destruction to a homeland of 
peace, hope and opportunity! 


Millions of young Americans are 
coming back to thousands of farms 
—to thousands of peaceful Elm 
Streets in every city, town and village 
of America! 


They've made up their minds to a lot 
of things while they’ve been away. 


They've seen the suffering of homeless 
terrorized families—people who have 
lost their self-respect, their hope, their 
health — everything. 


They’ve seen a large part of the world 
in ruins, because a few fanatical men 
sold “gold bricks” to millions of 
people who traded in their freedom 
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trict plant. 


for promises of security—for brightly 
painted pictures of a “planned 
economy” under an all-wise, all- 
powerful government. 


And they want no part of that sort 
of thing here in America. 


They want jobs. They want to plan 
their own lives. Make their own 
futures. Go places under their own 


power. 


And we must give them that 
opportunity. 


But to do it, wartime restrictions and 
controls must be removed from agri- 
culture, business—and the individual 
citizen—as quickly as possible. 


Farmers must be free to plant what 
they want, and as much as they want 
—without needless bureaucratic 
supervision. 


Taxes must be adjusted so that money 
will be available to finance the change- 
over to peacetime production. 


Greater incentives must be provided, 
so that workers can make more money, 
by making more goods for more people. 


Mr. Private Citizen must be allowed 
to make money—and be free to invest 
it in business ventures of his own 
—or of others. 


Prosperity has always come to 
America through the growth of pro- 
duction—not its restriction—on 
farms and in factories. 


Profitable production will make jobs 
for the boys who are coming back. 
But business, labor, agriculture and 
an understanding government must ° 
work together to create it—hold it 
—and jncrease it. 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
WOVEN WIRE FENCING « BARBED WIRE « STEEL FENCE POSTS « BALE TIES 


ROOFING and SIDING « NAILS *« STAPLES * BOLTS, NUTS and RIVETS * PIPE 
CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY: EQUIPMENT 
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A Map for the Road Back? 


+ TLER may throw in the sponge 

next week, next month, next spring. 
Whatever the time, the U.S.A. must be 
ready with an overall program to convert 
its huge war plant to peacetime produc- 
tion and peacetime jobs. 

On that plan—the nation’s map for the 
road back to peace—depends the future 
welfare of 59,000,000 men and women 
who will need jobs when war industries 
shut down. Canada, England and—the 
U.S.S.R. have their reconversion plans 
pretty well set up. 

Only last week a hurry call went out 
to Congress to build some sort of plan for 
the U.S.A. There has been a lot of talk 
and sketchy suggestions but no concrete 
action on a national basis. 

Since issuance of the Baruch report 
(PATHFINDER, June 26), much criticism 
has been leveled at the Administration for 
this failure. One of the loudest blasts came 
from GOP Presidential Candidate Tom 
Dewey. He labeled the 1933-40 period 
the “Roosevelt Depression” and warned 
the country “cannot afford another such 
period.” Said he: “It may not be long 
before the most vital thing that faces 
every American is his opportunity to 
work.” 

Later, Republican governors meeting 
Dewey in St. Louis agreed, charging: 
“The listlessness, negligence and lack of 
leadership in Washington stand squarely 
in the path of the future employment of 
our returning veterans and millions of our 
displaced war workers.” They demanded 
“comprehensive and immediate action” to 
pave the way for reconversion. 

War Mobilizer (Assistant President) 
Jimmy Byrnes sensed the danger, too, 
called on Congress to stop talking and act. 

Congressional leaders admit that actu- 
ally little has been done. They cite 26 
reconversion bills pending while House 
and Senate postwar policy committees 
conduct hearings. 

Chief problems which must be solved 
are: (1) Employment of millions now en- 
gaged in war production during the transi- 
tion period and after; (2) readjustment 
of the nation’s tremendously dislocated 
population; (3) providing tax relief for 
industry, and especially small business, to 
facilitate reconversion and guarantee in- 
centive for free enterprise. 

So far only piecemeal reconversion pro- 
grams are existent, worked out by business 
and by individual governmental units. 

Many business and professional groups 
are prodding, for actual on-paper-and- 
financial-arrangements-completed pro- 
grams. The Public Works Agency (PWA) 


45,510,000 


53,220,000 





59,000,000 


WHERE, HOW WILL MILLIONS get postwar jobs? Dept. of Labor says 1940 employment, 
45,510,000, rose to 53,220,000 in June, 1944. When peace comes 59,000,000 will need work. 


and Census Bureau have started a na- 
tionwide survey to find out just what each 
governmental unit (townships and school 
districts through states), is ready to do. 

One of the most active organizations in 
the reconversion is Committee on Econom- 
ic Development (CED) headed by Stude- 
baker’s President Paul Hoffman. How it 
works is indicated in accomplishments: 

To provide jobs, it got pledges from 
every merchant in one Long Island town 
to install a modern front on his store 
and to carry the modernization right on 
through to the delivery truck at the rear. 

It fostered establishment of a foreign 
trade counseling service in a New Eng- 
land town to help open up overseas trade 
channels to small manufacturers. 

Many small towns already have mapped 
out a postwar improvement program and 
have arranged financing. Typical of these 
is Campbellsport (population: 1,094), Wis. 
By special assessment and issuance of 
bonds, it will finance a $33,000 program 
including installation of sanitary and storm 
sewers, new water distribution system, 
street paving, creation of parks and erec- 
tion of a new public building. 

Monroe, Wis. (population: 6,000), has 
planned a $250,000 public works program 
to be financed by bonds, general fund, 
special assessments. It plans a new city 


hall, water reservoir, sewage disposal 
plant,.storm sewer system, as well as 
street and sidewalk improvements. 

Preliminary reports received by Census 
Bureau in its survey indicate virtually 
every state has extensive highway im- 
provement programs. Well ahead of other 
states is Arizona. Projects already are on 
paper. Much of the money is on hand. 

More than $1 ,000,000,000 worth of post- 
war work has been mapped out in Minne- 
sota. Of this, $543,000,000 will be spent 
on municipal waterworks improvements 
by the various towns, according to the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
while private industry is ready to spend 
$500,000,000 in repairs and new buildings. 

Possibly the biggest postwar employ- 
ment opportunity will be provided by the 
railroads (PATHFINDER, June 5). They 
are laying out a program which will cost 
from $2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000. 

Behind this program is another potent 
factor. Contributing industries will be 
taxed to meet the railroads’ demands: for 
materials, equipment. More than 1,000,- 
000 jobs will be provided. 

But the railroads, like other industries, 
must wait on Congress to make up its 
mind on a definite national over-all pro- 
gram indicating what governmental poli- 
cies on reconversion will be in force. 











Rep. William J. Miller, who represents 
Hartford County, Conn., shuddered when 
he read in the papers that Ringling Bros.- 
Barnum & Bailey Circus had gone on the 
road again. Memory of the Hartford dis- 
aster in which 166 persons host their lives 
in the burning of the big top was fresh in 
his mind. As a result, he immediately in- 
troduced a resolution calling for an inves- 
tigation by a House committee to find out 
how to make circuses toe the safety mark. 
What he wanted to know was whether the 
federal government could require them to 

fireproof their canvas to protect the public. 


* * * 


Mexicans still far outnumber all other 
foreign workers imported to help farmers 
raise and harvest war food. Brig. Gen. 
Philip G. Bruton, labor director for the 
War Food Administration, says we are 
using 75,000 Mexicans this year, along 
with 18,000 Jamaicans, 5,700 Bahamians, 
goo Barbadians, and 1,500 Newfoundland- 
ers. Total outsiders brought in this year: 
101,100. U.S. farmers used 65,000 foreign 
helpers in 1943, mostly Mexicans, 


ok * * 
His associates gave him a silver bowl 


as a token of esteem when Laurence Dug- 
gan, State Department expert on - Latin 





American affairs, stepped out to become 
diplomatic adviser to the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
A traveling bag would have been better. 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, UNRRA direc- 
tor, plans to send him around the Central 
and South American circuit to feel the 
Good Neighbor pulse on the relief program. 

Duggan, a native of New York, spent 


14 years in the State Department, winding 
up as director of the Office of American 
Republic Affairs. Presentation of the bowl 
(see picture) was by Undersecretary Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr. 


* * * 


House Republicans, just barely short of 
a majority, are making a bold bid to take 
the leadership away from the Democrats 
who have been firmly entrenched since 
they took over during the Hoover regime. 
With many dissatisfied members on) the 
Democratic side voting against the admin- 
istration, they are closer to actual control 
than is generally supposed. However, the 
Republicans will not try to organize the 
House in the absence of a clear-cut work- 
ing majority. Their game, for the present, 
is to take an aggressive hand and if possible 
win the lead in shaping reconversion and 
job insurance legislation and bide their 
time for control in the hope of a Republi- 
can sweep in November. 

The Democrats generally pooh-pooh 
talk of Republican control in the present 
session. They do not now have a working 
majority, due to three Democratic vacan- 
cies, but they are still in the driver’s seat 
with full control of all committees. 

Actual line-up in the House at present: 
Democrats, 216; Republicans, 212; Pro- 


Acme 


LAURENCE DUGGAN gets bow! from Stettinius as he swaps State Department post for UNRRA. 


gressives, 2 (Merlin Hull, Black River 
Falls, Wis., and Harry Sauthoff. Madison, 
Wis.); Farmer-Labor, 1 (Harold C. 
Hagen, Crookston, Minn.); American 
Labor, 1 (Vito Marcantonio, New York); 
vacancies, 3 (seats of Will Rogers, Cali- 
fornia, and James Domengeaux, Louisi- 
ana, who resigned, and Leonard W. 
Schuetz, Illinois, deceased). Progressives 
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and the Farmer-Labor member generally 
vote Republican; Marcantonio votes Dem- 
oeratic. 

Since 1942 the Republicans have taken 
three House seats from Democrats in 
special elections—one in Pennsylvania, 
one in New York and one in Colorado; 
the Democrats have picked up one seat 
from a Republican in California. 

Present line-up in the Senate: Demo- 
crats, 58; Republicans, 37; Progressive, 1. 
Senate seats now held by 21 Democrats 
and 11 Republicans are at stake in this 
year’s elections. 

* * * 


Striking illustration of the difference 
in magnitude between the last World 
War and the present conflict was con- 
tained in the report of Senator Tom 
Stewart’s Surplus Property Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee. The report estimated the total 
value of all surplus war property at 
$103,800,000,000. Surplus from World 
War I: $6,000,000,000. 

Half of the present war surplus of 
civilian-type goods is in foreign coun- 
tries and will be sold there, the subcom- 
mittee predicted. 


* * * 


National Gallery of Art, prime attrac- 
tion for Washington visitors with a yen for 
chunks of culture, continues to grow. Lat- 
est addition to its magnificent accumula- 
tion is a gift of eighteenth-century French 
paintings from Samuel H. Kress and the 
Kress Foundation. The group includes: 
“Italian Comedians,” by Watteau; “The 
Game of Hot Cockles,” “The Game of 
Horse and Rider” and ‘‘The Visit to the 
Nursery,” by Fragonard; “Portrait of 
Madame Bergeret’”’ and two allegories, 
“Painting” and “Music,” by Boucher; “A 
Large Group Portrait,’ by Drouais; and 
the portrait of “La Live de Jully,” by 
Greuze. Said Director David E. Finley: 
“Through these nine paintings now given 
to the nation by Mr. Kress, we are granted 
an extraordinary insight into one of the 
most civilized periods of history.” 

* * * 


Army Air Forces are now using motion 
pictures in almost every phase of train- 
ing, Maj. Howard A. Gray, research chief 
of the Training Aids Division told a group 
of visual education specialists meeting in 
Washington. Success of the program indi- 
cates a coming boom for films in all types 
of peacetime education, he said. 

Army Air Forces started out early in 
the war with films produced for them by 
the Signal Corps. It soon outgrew this 
arrangement, set up its own motion picture 
unit at Culver City, Calif. To date, more 
than 600 training, morale and indoctrina- 
tion films have been turned out. Latest 
productions include a series of films on 
“Survival”—showing air crews what to do 
to save themselves when forced down or 
shot down on land or water, in tropics or 
frigid areas, in mountains or swamps. The 
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method is extremely effective, saves time 
and cuts training costs. 

Major Gray is an old-timer in film edu- 
cation. Before the war he was director of 
field studies for Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. 

* 7 * 


Accurate maps and expert photographic 
reconnaissance spell victory in an offen- 
sive campaign, U. S. Army leaders be- 
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SGT. ALDRICH charts his way to medol. 


lievé. That’s why they pinned a medal 
on Sgt. Robert B. Aldrich, of West Rox- 
bury, Mass., who was in the thick of it 
surveying, mapping and charting Jap posi- 
tions on Guadalcanal. In presenting him 
with the Legion of Merit award, Col. 
Robert W. C. Wimsatt, commanding 
officer of Washington’s Bolling Field, gave 
Sgt. Aldrich’s maps and charts major 
credit for phenomenal successes in smash- 
ing Jap resistance. 
* * * 


Generations of tourists and school kids 
have gandered at the frieze of American 
history just under the dome in the Capi- 
tol’s rotunda. One postwar item for Con- 
gress will be the completion of this 
famous fresco work. It shows everything 
from the landing of Columbus to the 
Civil War, but a gap remains to be filled. 

Constantine Brumidi, Italian artist who 
spent more than 30 years decorating walls 
and ceilings of the Capitol, started it. 
An accidental fall on this job hastened 
his death in 1880. His assistant continued 
but did not finish the work. 

Some years ago another artist had a try. 
The sample he painted was not satisfac- 
tory and he failed to get the commission. 
When Congress finally gets around to the 
frieze again, it probably will ask for epi- 
sodes from the two world wars to fill 
the gap. 

Last artist to work for Congress was 
Howard Chandler Christy, who painted 
the 20 x 30 foot canvas, “Signing of the 
Constitution,” facing the stairway to the 
House gallery. His fee: $30,000. 

Another piece of postwar business will 
be new roofs over the Senate and House 
chambers. Present roofs, nearly 100 years 


old, were condemned as unsafe by en- 
gineers several years ago. Temporary 
steel structures support them now, wait- 
ing the day when Congress can go home 
long enough for a half-million dollar re- 
modeling job. 


* * * 


The Fifth War Loan went over the top 
with plenty of room, but not all the 
country’s spare change is in bonds. A 
report of the Federal Reserve Board 
shows checking accounts in the banks of 
101 biggest cities totaled $33,000,000.,- 
000 last month. That was a gain of more 


than $440,000,000 over a year ago. 


* 2’ * 


The ceremony in which he took the 
oath of office as new president of the 
Philippine Commonwealth visibly affected 
Sergio Osmena, 65-year-old patriot, with 
emotion. This was understandable to the 
group of high officials gathered in the 
office of Secretary of the Interior Ickes. 

First, his friend, Manuel Quezon— 
George Washington of the Philippine’s 
struggle for independence—had just died 
of tuberculosis at Saranac Lake, New 
York. Quezon was serving an extended 
term as president of the Commonwealth 
under authority of Congress, because 
normal government had been interrupted 
by the Japanese -occupation. As _ vice- 
president Osmena automatically succeeded 
to the office. 

The occasion was still more poignant 
to the new executive because his people 
were still under the oppressive yoke of 
the Japs, making it necessary for their 
government to remain in exile pending 
liberation of the Islands. 

President Osmena’s emotion was stirred 
deepest, however, by the unhappy situa- 
tion of his own immediate family. His 


wife- and 11 children (nine by a previous 
marriage) are still in Manila under the 
Japs. Only his young daughter, Maria, who 
witnessed the signing of the oath (see 
picture) after it was administered ‘by 
Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson, 
was with him. She had been in school in 
Italy, but hurried to safety in the United 
States before war broke out in Europe. 
She was still here when the Japs struck 
at Pearl Harbor. Osmena himself took 
refuge on Corregidor after Manila fell, 
later escaped with President Quezon by 
submarine and Flying Fortress to Aus- 
tralia and thence to the United States. 

The swearing-in ceremony was simple. 
More elaborate honors were to be. ar- 
ranged on the return of President Roose- 
velt to Washington. 


* * * 


This has been kept under a close lid 
of secrecy, but the Department of Agri- 
culture’s southern laboratory at New 
Orleans has been shooting the works to 
develop a cotton tire cord superior to 
rayon. Tire cords are one of the big out- 
lets for the cotton crop. This market has 
been seriously menaced in recent years 
by the competition of rayon. A great con- 
troversy has raged over-the respective 
merits of the cotton fiber and the syn- 
thetic cords. 

The laboratory is cooperating with the 
Rubber Director’s office, textile manu- 
facturers and tire factories in trying to 
find the toughest cords. Results haven't 
been released officially yet, but it has 
been revealed that low-gage cotton cord 
tires from one type of cotton have out- 
performed other such tires tested by the 
Army. The testing is being continued. A 
complete experimental textile mill has 
been set up in the New Orleans laboratory 
to carry on this work. 
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PHILIPPINE President Osmena signs oath of office as daughter and Justice Jackson watch. 











Row Over Surplus Lands 


Government accused of trying to make a 
profit in disposal of Illinois farmland. 


First government move to sell farm- 
lands acquired for war purposes drew fire 
from former owners in Illinois. 

Involved was 3,700 acres (about 30 
farms) in Sangamon Co., Ill., put up for 
sale by the Office of War. Mobilization 
(OWM). Prices ranged from $7 to $10 
an acre above the government purchase 
price three years ago. 

Former owners accused the government 
of trying to profit on war boom values 
déspite deterioration of buildings, removal 
of fences, decline of fertility. 

Explained Col. Walter G. Hoar, Army 
Engineers, in charge of the sale: The 
Army must recover as much as possible, 
must consider interests, of taxpayers as 
well as former owners. More than half the 
farms in Illinois were tenant-operated for 
profit. 

“If the market had gone down insteag 
of up, would the buyers have paid the 
original price or would they have insisted 
on an appraisal and opportunity to buy at 
a lower figure?” he asks. 

After Aug. 15 highest bidders get the 
lands. 


Point-Free Beef 
Record fall cattle slaughter in prospect; 
smaller supply of fruits, butter seen. 


For the first time since meat went on 
the ration list two years ago, most beef 
for home consumption soon will be point- 
free. Only better cuts still require red 
stamps and they probably will be ration- 
free Sept. 1. 





The Week at Home 


Most of the beef this fall, 





however, will be from grass fed and not 
corn fed animals, which produce more 
tender meat. 

Jones visioned a fall market glut. Pros- 
pect is for marketing of 15,000,000 head 
of cattle before January 1, taxing packing 
houses’ capacity. Better pork cuts—hams 
and loins—went back on the ration list due 
to excessive demands. 

Outlook for other foods: 

Butter, less plentiful; winter pears, ci- 
vilian supplies same as last year; canned 
peaches, less for civilians; eggs, abundant; 
potatoes, ample supply for civilians; poul- 
try, abundant; sandwich meats, all de- 
mands can be met. 


The Governors “Platform” 


Republican governors rap New Deal, list 
platform designed to better government. 


New statements of Republican “party 
policy” were tarved out in St. Louis last 
week by 26 Republican governors and the 
GOP presidential candidates: Thomas E. 
Dewey and John Bricker. 

Emphasizing private enterprise and 
states’ rights, the governors agreed with 
Dewey’s declaration that: ‘quarreling and 
bickering” between state and national 
governments the last 12 years with “shock- 
ingly wasteful and injurious effect to gov- 
ernment in the war effort would end with 
election of a Republican administration.” 

Agreements and recommendations: 

(1) Permanent peacetime jobs can be 
adequately created only by private busi- 
ness under an enterprise system; (2) im- 
mediate change in spirit and methods of 
administering labor laws; the New Deal 
has been “arbitrary, inefficient, has tended 
to promote industrial strife” ;_(3) creation 
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GOP STANDARD BEARER Thomas E. Dewey conferred with 26 Republican governors in St. Louis 
to map campaign strategy. To right of Dewey at far end is Vice Presidential Candidate Bricker. 
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of a permanent organization representing 
executive and legislative branches of both 
federal and state governments to work out 
tax co-ordination; (4) there are too many 
federal employes, fewer could do the work 
better; (5) equitable distribution of gas 
taxes to the states for highway construc- 
tion; (6) return public employment serv- 
ice to the states because the Administra- 
tion “has used it to extend its political 
control over labor”; (7) free agriculture 
of “unreliable controls and restrictions 
that now hamper production and create 
confusion”; (8) don’t invade state or local 
government rights if federal aid for public 
works is granted; (9) states should retain 
authority to regulate and control insurance 
business; (10) reorganize federal admin- 
istration of welfare services by consolida- 
tion and simplification; (11) integrate 
public health agencies, safeguard medical 


~ profession from political control, and (12) 


make “cost of government fit the Ameri- 
can pocketbook.” 


End of the Cherry Sisters 


Effie, “Worst 
Act,” dies at Cedar Rapids, lowa Home. 


Last of Hammerstein’s 


Their act was so bad that it was good, 
good enough to earn $1,000 a week and 
play Hammerstein’s on Broadway. Truck 
gardeners and hen fruit hucksters pros- 
pered when the Op’ry house bill included 
the Cherry Sisters. 

The manager strung chicken wire above 
his gas or kerosene footlights, to pro- 
tect the players, and happily counted 
bulging receipts from tomato-toting pa- 
trons who came to throw ripe vegetables 
at them. 

That was in the gay old Floradora days. 
Now the final curtain has dropped on the 
last of the Cherry Sisters, Effie. She died 
on August sth at Cedar Rapids near the 
farm~where she and the others—Dada, 
Ella, Elizabeth and Addie—got their in- 
spiration from neighbors, tales of great 
shows at the Chicago World’s Fair. 
(1893). 


Behind Schedule 


More war output demanded as produc- 
tion lags: Normandy successes continue. 


Success of Allied arms in Normandy 
brought smiles of assurance to faces ‘of 
high government and military leaders at 
home until lagging war production, which 
made those successes possible, furrowed 
their brows with concern. 

From Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell came 
worried pleas for bigger and better output 
of heavy artillery, artillery ammunition, 
trucks, bulldozers, tractors, cranes, tex- 
tiles, radar and electronic devices. All 
were far behind schedule, he said. 

Echoing his appeal was WPB Chief Don 
Nelson, who revealed only 48% of the 
$69,000,000,000 munitions~ program for 
1944 has been completed. A 20% boost 
in overall output is necessary.. Said Nel- 
son: “Let’s not delude ourselves the war 
production job is already finished.” 
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BACK FROM THE DEAD came Coast Guardsman Aloyzy Goffill to his family in Chicago, 
where he was greeted with laughter, tears. He had been reported missing on D-Day off France. 


Reasons for lower production and the 
military’s concern: (1) absenteeism; (2) 
changing war needs; (3) current inability 
to coax a minimum of 20,000 men into 
acutely needed foundry work, and (4) 
workers taking peacetime jobs. 

Concluded Gen. Somervell: “What the 
nation needs is the sense of urgency that 
people had last year.” 

Promptly War Mobilizer Byrnes or- 
dered employment ceilings on non-essen- 
tial industries in labor shortage areas to 
free 200,000 workers for war industries. 
All government agencies were authorized 
to withhold materials, transportation, fuel, 
power, if necessary, to enforce the regu- 
lations. 


War and the Budget 


Prospects of peace in Europe cuts USA 
estimate of spending by three billions. 


Belief that war with Germany will be 
ended during the next fiscal year ending 
July 30, 1945, resulted in a $3,000,000,000 
cut in federal budget estimates. Budget 
Director Harold D. Smith set the new 
spending estimate at $90,000,000,000. 

Outstanding in Smith’s report was 2 
recommendation that production and price 
controls be maintained until full resump- 
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PROMISED $100 per Jap victim, Lt. Alex 
Vraciu gets $1,900 from uncle in Chicago. 


tion of peacetime enterprise. Other fea- 
tures of the report: (1) expenditures are 
running about $100,000,000,000 annually ; 
(2) annual taxation income totals $45,- 
000,000,000; (3) approximately $50,000,- 
000,000 goes into some form of savings. 


Race Prejudice 


Strike in City of Brotherly Love over 
better jobs for Negroes cuts war output. 


August, month of strikes, saw more than 
27,000, mostly war workers, away from 
their posts over disputes ranging from 
wages, working conditions, to sudden 
flaring of race hatred in Philadelphia, City 
of Brotherly Love. 

There 6,000 operators of all subway, 
surface, elevated cars and buses quit for 
five days because eight Negroes were 
promoted from porters to better jobs as 
motormen. Swiftly these things happened: 
Clashes between whites and negroes broke 
out, 13 being hurt; property was de- 
stroyed, looted; the city’s 2,500,000 popu- 
lation now afoot, hitch-hiked, walked, or 
stayed away from work; war production 
dropped 15%; 500,000 man hours of labor 
were lost. 

It was a wildcat strike, unauthorized 
by the local union, (CIO) which termed 
it sabotage, demanded an FBI investiga- 
tion, pleaded for workers to return. Then 
the government acted. FDR ordered the 
Army to take ever; selective service can- 
celled all occupational deferments for 
strikers, the Department of Justice ,ar- 
rested four ringleaders under the Smith- 
Connally Anti-Strike Act, and opened an 
investigation. 

Strikers trickled back and Philadel- 
phians were riding again, this time under 
protection of armed and helmeted troops 
who rode all public conveyances to hold 
down unrest. But under the surface, the 
race question seethed—unsettled, 


EAST: Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
announced the Fifth War Loan netted 
$20,639,000,000 compared to the goal of 
$16 billion. 


Edward Bausch, 89, board chairman, 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., died at 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The will of Woodbury Rand, Boston 
lawyer, left $40,000 for the benefit of the 
dead man’s eight-year-old cat, Buster, and 
cut off seven relatives “because of their 
contemptuous attitude and cruelty toward 
my cat.” 

First ship carrying European refugees, 
982, representing 19 nationalities, docked 
in New York. They will be returned to 
Europe after the war. 


SOUTH: Schools in eight. Virginia coun- 
ties are opening in August and vacationing 
later in the fall when help will be needed 
for harvest. 

Tropical hurricane which struck the 
Atlantic coast near Wilmington, N. C., 
did more than $2,000,000 damage. 

More than“45 persons were killed when 
an Atlantic Coast Line passenger train was 
wrecked near Stockton, Ga. 


WEST: A map left by Portland, Ore., 
bachelor brothers, now dead, led searchers 
to $6,000 hidden in their old house. Up to 
$10,000 more is believed buried there. 

Reconstruction of the Port Chicago am- 
munition depot near San Francisco and 
enlargement by $19,932,900 worth of more 
land will start immediately. 

Montana’s Board of Education voted to 
give state college scholarships to all sets 
of triplets, quads, or quints graduated in 
the same high school class. 


MID-WEST: Senator Bennet Clark (D. 
Mo.) blamed CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee for his defeat in primary election. 

Wearing apparel collected by the late 
Mrs. Sarah E. Smith, Worthington, O., as 
a hobby, including 160 pairs of nylon hose, 
was willed to her California niece. 





ALLEGED RIOTERS in Philadelphia transit 
strike get stiff questioning by © police. 
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Convict Saga 


When a U.S. Army lieutenant recently 
arrived with his outfit in Ireland he be- 
came the first member of his family to set 
foot on Irish soil since one of his ances- 
tors was exiled with eight other convicts 
in 1848. The story of what happened is 
well-nigh incredible: They had taken part 
in the Young Ireland insurrection and were 
convicted of conspiring to overthrow the 
government. In place of the death pen- 
alty, the nine were sentenced to Austrdlia. 

In 1874 one of the group, then Sir 
Charles Duffy, became prime minister of 
Australia. By that time two of the other 
eight were prominent and respected at- 
torneys. Another was the governor of 
Newfoundland. Still another had been 
elected to a high office in Canada. The 
other four were in the U.S.A. Two were 
brigadier-generals. One was an influential 
political figure in New York. The other 
had taken Horace Greeley’s advice and 
gone West. He was Governor of Montana. 


The Old Essanay 


This year, when the movie industry is 
celebrating its soth anniversary, the fact 
may be missed that one studio used in the 
making of the first pictures is still in the 
business. It’s the former headquarters of 
the old Essanay Company. The Wilding 
Picture Corporation out in Chicago uses 
it now for making commercial films. Es- 
sanay? Well, that’s quite a story. The 
“S” is for George K. Spoor. The “A” is 
for “Broncho Billy” Anderson who worked 
with Thomas A. Edison in producing ‘The 
Great Train Robbery,” a pioneer thriller. 

When Tom Edison came home from the 
Paris Exposition on October 6, 1889, he 
went directly to his laboratory. There he 
was led into a dark attic by William Dick- 
son, whom the inventor had left in charge 
of the experiments on the kinetescope. 
The motion picture machine was turned 
on. Dickson walked out on the flickering 
screen, raised his hat in greeting and said, 
“Good morning, Mr. Edison. Glad to see 
you back. I hope you are satisfied with 
the kineto-phonograph.” The moment was 
the result of Dickson’s ingenuity. He had 
recorded his voice on a phonograph rec- 
ord and had synchronized it with the 
movie. It was the first talking-picture. 

At first Edison was opposed to repro- 
ducing pictures on a screen. He felt they 
should be viewed directly by one person. 
That accounts for the appearance, five 
years later, of the first “peep-hole” kinete- 
scope. But screens came into use and 
companies were formed. One of the first 
such organizations was Anderson’s. It 
was Anderson, at any rate, who interested 
Spoor in selling pictures to the Orpheum 
vaudeville circuit, taking the Indian head 


of the copper penny for their trademark, 
Essanay. Altogether they made 376 one- 
reel cowboy films wjth “Broncho Billy” in 
the first actor-author-producer pictures. 
The insignia of the old Essanay spelled 
magic in its time, attracting such stars as 
Francis X. Bushman, Beverly Bayne, Ben 
Turpin, Wallace Beery, Gloria Swanson, 
and, most famous of all, Charlie Chaplin. 
Essanay gave Charlie his first important 
contract, signing him up at $1,250 a week 
with a bonus of $25,000 for personal ap- 
pearances. It was Anderson who inveigled 
Chaplin to desert Keystone Comedies. 
Spoor was one of the first to acquire 
studios in California, at Niles and at Los 
Angeles. Eventually he moved all his 
holdings to Chicago where, with more 
modern equipment than was thought cred- 
ible in those days, up-to-date talking films 
are made now. Essanay dissolved in 1918. 


“Spoor, 71 and retired, still looks on Chi- 


cago as the film capital of the world. 





Rochester’s London Bridge 


The ancient and tottery London Bridge 
of childhood’s rhyme was razed long ago. 
What most of America and even many in 
Rochester, N. Y., do not know is that 

: there is an American counterpart.. Built 
during the Civil War, it’s an actual Roch- 
ester utility —a buried traffic artery. 

It came about when the bridge piers 
were projected both up and down the 
-Genessee river, connecting pier extensions 
with corbel walls on which were built 
three to five-story establishments. Thus 
concealed from the ground: level except 
for those who go looking, there is both a 
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bridge and a support for a full-width ave- 
nue, in the heart of Rochester. 

Even the librarian of a Rochester daily 
newspaper lacked the facts when asked 
how the old Erie Canal _half-looped 
through the early village of Rochester to 
cross the Genessee on a stone-arched via- 
duct. Abandoned, the canal became un- 
sightly, unsanitary, a mosquito-breeding 
moat, so they covered it over, creating 
a subway and surface crosstown rapid 
transit shortcut: London Bridge, U.S.A. 


The Real Platform 


Democrats who sweated through Chi- 
cago’s convention week could have saved 
themselves a lot of trouble by going out 
to Wisconsin. That’s where the Demo- 
cratic Platform really is. There in the 
country of the Menominee Indian Res- 
ervation, near a branch of the Wolf River, 
is the old military road authorized by 
Abraham Lincoln in 1863. Over this road, 
in the heyday of Wisconsin’s lumber in- 
dustry, teamsters made their way. At one 
particular spot they usually arranged a 
meeting—this was a broad flat slab of 
granite. It still is. The boulder bears the 


Rochester Democrat Chronicle 


name “The Democratic Platform.” Be- 
side the rock a tablet reads: “On this 
rock the early tote teamsters pledged anew 
their faith and drank to the success of 
their party.” Republicans reading this 
will find comfort in the fact that near 
Wisconsin’s Democratic Platform are sev- 
eral falls, Big Smoky, White Rapids and 
Big Eddy. The trees roundabout are, of 
course, quite dewy!!! 


Volcano’s Keeper 


Robert P. Crawford, of Lincoln, Neb., 
was in the other day, talking about Pari- 
cutin, Mexico’s turbulent volcano that has 
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been misbehaving since Feb. 20, 1943- 
Having subsided since it first buried the 
village that gave it a name, Paricutin 
boiled up all over again recently when it 
saw what Vesuvius could get in the way 
of headlines in spite of war. However, it 
was not the inundation of several more 
villages or the new craters or the added 
tourist business or even the religious re- 
vival accomplished by Paricutin that in- 
terested us most. Mr. Crawford happened 





to mention Santiago Slade, of Uruapan, 
formerly of Georgia, U.S.A. 

Uruapan escaped being embalmed when 
the wind changed. Tens of thousands of 
visitors by now have made the long and 
arduous trip from Mexico City, crowded 
into the few hotels, rode on boards 
stretched across the backs of trucks for 
fifteen miles through a hail of ashes, then 
climbed a mountain on horseback to see 
the fiery spectacle—and Santiago Slade. 

Mr. Slade is keeper of the volcano. 

Santiago Slade, from Georgia, a builder 
of Mexican railroads and lumber mills, 
rode almost to Paricutin’s brink to make 
sure of the first eruption, then became the 
guide of all the English-speaking tourists 
down that way. His daughter, Mrs. J. W. 
Field, had been keeping a volcano diary. 
We asked Mr. Crawford to write to Leila 
Slade, and here you are: ’ 

James “Jerry” Sladé was born in Co- 
lumbus, Georgia, July 29, 1869. He went 
to Mexico in 1896 as a civil engineer and 
had a part in the construction of the rail- 
road that runs from Urwapan to Patzcuaro 
and on to Mexico City—this is the line 
you have to use to get anywhere near the 
volcano. “In 1899,” wrote Mrs. Field, “he 
married Consuelo Farias, my mother. 
When the construction of the railroad was 
finished, he entered the lumber business 
and became owner of a big million-acre 
tract of timber-land in the state of Micho- 


acan. My father built 375 kilometers of 
railroad on different parts of his property, 
all of which was taken away from him 
under agrarian and labor laws.” 

It seems that the railroad Santiago 
built connecting the southern part of 
Michoacan with the national trunk-lines 
was given to the workmen as a co-opera- 
tive some years ago. In five years cars, 
engines and track were sold for scrap. 
“My father built this road at the time of 
the Obregon revolution,” she said. “He 
had ten Indians with him, all armed with 
rifles. He and these ten finished the sjob 
under perilous conditions. The country 
was then infested with bands of revolu- 
tionaries and bandits.” Santiago kept his 
rifle handy, night and day. His workmen, 
who could neither read nor write, learned 
to use surveying instruments. 

Santiago knew Madero, Pancho Villa, 
Carranza, Obregon, Calles, Rubio and 
Lazaro Cardenas “and all the Mexican 
presidents,” as Mrs. Field puts it, “who 
were in office at least a couple of days. 
They weren’t just acquaintances — he 
knew them personally. Now—well, the 
volcano’s his chief care.” James J. Slade, 
of Georgia, isn’t the man you ask for when 
you want to know how San Juan, where 
people first stayed when they went to see 
Paricutin, disappeared. Or don’t ask for 
“Jerry Slade” to supply data on lava. The 
man to see is Don Santiago Slade. “Santi- 
ago” is Spanish for “James.” 


B-29 Grumble 


Out in Kansas they still-grumble when 
the papers talk about the B-29 _Super- 
fortress as a “secret.” If the B-29 was a 
secret, many Kansans will have you know, 
Kansas kept it for a long, long time. 
Aviation’s newest and mightiest weapon 
was developed in the Second Air Force 
area, with headquarters at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Four Kansas air bases were 
selected for B-29 training. Some of the 





younger generation from parts of Kansas 
where the Superfortresses flew around all 
last winter and spring were pretty indig- 
nant over the announcement of the “new” 
plane. They had been watching it for 
months, buzzing over their villages. They 
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can tell you more about the structure of the 
B-29 than most people know, even now. 


Last of the Ottawas 


In graceless buildings, sheds half-cov- 
ered with tattery tarpaper, contrasting the 
glory that once was theirs, live the last 
Ottawa tribesmen, deep in an obscure cor- 
ner of Ocena County, Michigan. Com- 
pared to the glamor of their heyday is a 
poverty virtually abject, nothing like the 
high hopes outlined by their forefathers 
when they moved into this picturesque 
region. 

The U.S.A. made a treaty with the 
Ottawas in 1855, exchanging their lands 
for a domain farther north. They were 
given four townships in what was then an 
ideal location, a country covered by dense 
woods and boasting many sparkling 
streams and lakes, with abundant fish and 
game. There the Ottawas took over in 
1857-58. The government _ provided 
schools, a blacksmith shop, a trading post. 

Government aid stopped at the end of 
the decade. Titles were given to the In- 
dians and the land was theirs. Meanwhile 
white settlers had established themselves 
in the area. The Ottawas, hard pressed 
for money, were induced by their white 
neighbors to borrow and take mortgages 
on their lands. As the red men rarely got 
enough money to do anything about mort- 
gages, they lost their land to the whites. 
Many a 4o-acre tract, covered with beau- 
tiful maple and beech, was sacrificed for 
a mortgage of $25 or $50. In a few years 
the whites owned nearly all the Indian 
land. 

About 50 years ago a saw-mill was built 
to cut the last big timber in the region. 
A number of tarpaper shanties went up to 
house mill workers. The workers were the 
Ottawas, mostly. When the lumber was 
cut and gone, the shacks remained. These 
are now the retreats of the once-proud 
tribesmen. From them they eke out an 


existence by day labor. Resigned to their 
fate, the Ottawas talk quietly of the 30 
or so descendants who remain of the 1,500 
Indians who came in from Grand River 
87 years ago, and of the treaty for hunt- 
ing and fishing rights no longer respected. 
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CHINA-BURMA-INDIA: Fall of Myit- 
kyina opened the way for linking of the 
Ledo and Burma roads for direct land sup- 
plies to embattled China. 

FRANCE: The battle of France blazed 
like a prairie fire. U.S. tank forces and 
motorized infantry raced south and west to 
seal off entire Brittany peninsula. Prize 
ports of Brest, Lorient, Nantes and St. 
Nazaire (off the latter, Allied naval forces 
sank 7 ships trying to evacuate German 
troops and key officers) will afford direct 


. shipments from U.S.A. to Europe, deprive 


Nazis of key submarine bases. Other Amer- 
ican forces from four separate points thrust 
east toward Paris. Gen. Somervell said bat- 
tle of France could “well be the last round.” 

RUSSIA: In the Baltic Soviet forces 
crashed through Lithuania and Latvia to 
the sea, cutting off remains of German 
army in the north. The Nazis stiffened to 
bar the Russians from East Prussia. The 
siege of Warsaw continued with the Polish 
underground battling the enemy within the 
city. Gen. Konev’s Ist army, clearing the 
Vistula, threw its full weight into the ad- 
vance on Krakow, leading straight to the 
heart of the Reich. On the southernmost 
front newest Russian drive seized Droho- 
byez, second major enemy oil source, and 
drove toward Czechoslovakia. 

ITALY: Florence was practically in Al- 
lied hands as the British 8th crossed the 
Arno river. 

PACIFIC: A U.S. task force hammered 
the Bonins and Volcanoes, destroyed a Jap 
convoy 600 miles from Tokyo. After a 
leapfrog jump to the westernmost tip of 
New Guinea MacArthur’s forces seized San- 
sapor, prepared for advance on Philippines. 
Mopups of Guam and Tinian were almost 
completed. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., Inc. 
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- World at War 





Nazi War Machine 


Germany’s economic legs are even shak- 
ier than her political legs. The reason is 
two-fold: (1) Loss of much of her con- 
quered territory;, (2) constant Allied 
bombing of Nazi war industries. 

The Germans had assumed that Allied 
air power would be diverted to support of 
ground forces after invasion, affording an 
opportunity to rebuild blasted war plants. 
That didn’t happen. Ground forces not 
only got air coverage, but long range 
bombing deep into Europe also kept up. 

Result is economic trouble. Here is the 
latest picture of the Nazi war machine: 

Oil: During the past four months liquid 
fuel and lubricant production dropped 
50%. Synthetic production is down 60%, 
crude oil 40%. 

Air Power: Aircraft factories previ- 
ously damaged have been attacked again 
and again since D-Day. Production of re- 
placements thus are well below combat 
losses. Although figures on present air 
strength are not available the amazing 
absence of the Luftwaffe in France is a 
testimonial to its puny condition. Waning 
fighter opposition also has enabled the 8th 
Air Force to reduce its fighter escort and 
bomber losses have been cut in half. 
Blackening this rosy air picture, however, 
are robot bombs,-which have killed 5,000 
civilians in seven weeks. 

Railroads: Bombardment and sabotage 
of railroads have been countered by quick 
repair, but a growing shortage of rolling 
stock is slowing transportation. 

Steel: The eastern Ruhr, rich in coal 
reserves and steel production, which. has 
escaped concentrated bombardment, lies 
directly in the path of Marshal Koneff’s 
advancing First Ukranian Army. Its loss 
would mean Germany’s economic collapse. 

Food: Europe’s food basket is fuller 





than generally supposed because of Ger- 
man pains to supply farmers with tools 
and seeds, plus inducement of high prices. 


Friends Desert Nazis 


As Germany’s score drops her erstwhile 
friends and nodding acquaintances are 
scrambling to switch their bets to the 
winning team. 

In Finland, President Risto Ryti, who 
had stacked all his chips on a German 
victory, was succeeded by Marshal Carl 
Mannerheim. Mannerheim, although no 
buddy of the Russians, is expected to sue 
for peace. The Soviet is reported to have 
given the Finns 12 days to consider nego- 
tiations on terms rejected last spring. 

Another blow to the Nazis came from 
Turkey when she severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany. This long expected 
step meant that Ankara no longer feared 
a German attack, was guaranteed military 
aid by the Allies in the event of war. No 
immediate assurance that Turkey would 
open the Dardanelles or grant air bases to 
the Allies was forthcoming. Most telling 
effect of the break will be to cut off 
Turkish cotton,- copper, other strategic 
materials from the Nazis. Stiffer resist- 
ance to German demands by her Balkan 
satellites also can be expected. 

Already Bulgaria has reopened her Rus- 
sian consulates in defiance of Germany 
and along with Hungary, Rumania has 
refused to sever relations with Turkey. 


Out of Step for Peace 


Spearheads of victory, stabbing deeper 
by the hour toward the core of Nazidom, 
have put the Big Three into step militar- 
ily but left them out of step for peace. 

While Britain and America stumble un- 
certainly to a decision about what to do 
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BLASTED FROM THE DEPTHS by U. S. craft in Atlantic, this Nazi sub went down a few min- 
utes Jater. Twelve of crew, as they popped from conning tower, were saved, imprisoned. 
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NEW FINNISH PRESIDENT is Baron Carl von 
Mannerheim, the successor to Risto Ryfti. 


with Germany when its war machine col- 
lapses, Russia has already decided. 

Her answer is the Free Germany com- 
mittee. This she organized in 1943 upon 
Premier Stalin’s suggestion. Creation of 
the committee followed German defeat at 
Stalingrad. Leader of the committee is Lt. 
Gen. Walter von Seydlitz, once second in 
command of the German sixth army. 

A few other captured German generals, 
many officers, and thousands of German 


‘ prisoners have filled out the organization. 


When Germany falls Russia is prepared to 
send the Free Germany committee in to 
take over under Soviet guidance. It can 
become a vast police and civil administra- 
tive organization. Then the Soviets are 
determined to: (1) kill Nazi .war crim- 
inals; (2) force recruitment of German 
labor battalions to rebuild destroyed 
areas in the Soviet. 

In contrast are British and American 
discussions still going on in London where 
the European advisory commission is de- 
bating how and whether to: (1) divide 
Germany into spheres of influence; (2) 
totally disarm the country; (3) destroy or 
remove arms factories; (4) organize Ger- 
man labor battalions; (5) recover loot; 
(6) supervise German finances and busi- 
ness to prevent rebirth of a war industry, 
and (7) transfer of all Germans from 
confiscated lands. ' 

Despite the Big Three’s accord on un- 
conditional surrender, what happens could 
be determined by who reaches Berlin first 
—Russians or Anglo-Americans. 


Real Inflation 


If you want to go ricksha riding in 
China it will cost you $18 to $100 in 
Chinese money. A piece of soap costs 
$90, a candle $12, a second-hand bicycle 
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$18,500. A stenographer would cost you 
$13,000 a month. 

That’s what inflation has done in the 
Far East, according to Dr. Daniel Nelson, 
just returned to Chungking as China field 
director for Lutheran World Convention. 

“Inflation in Free China has passed-the 
wildest imagination of the American peo- 
ple,” says Dr. Nelson. “The purchasing 
power of the American dollar is now about 
24¢. At the present rate of exchange it is 
impossible to match the rocketing prices.” 
Exchange rate is $40 Chinese for $1 U, S. 


Engineering Morale 


One of the least told stories of this war 
centers around little things the Army does 
to keep up morale of the fighting men, 
right up to the battle line. 

Pay units and an Army Post Office 
move in on Guam or any other new terri- 
tory with the second wave of troops to 
make sure those two husky morale build- 
ers, mail and pay, arrive on time. 

Because Post Exchanges cannot always 
be set up in combat areas or tiny islands, 
the Quartermaster Corps is buying 16,000,- 
ooo Ibs. of candy and other items for 
“gratuitous issue” during 1944. 

Mobile kitchens assure hot meals for 
men within a stone’s throw of enemy 
fire. Army bakers can turn out a two-mile 
shelf of bread in anything from a primi- 
tive clay oven to the latest M-42 field 
oven. The bakery company that moved 
onto the Anzio beachhead in the afternoon 
had all its 15 ovens knocked out by an 
air raid that night, but within 24 hours 
fresh bread was ready. 

In southern Italy the Quartermaster 
Corps ran into trouble finding facilities 
for drying laundered and reclaimed cloth- 
ing. Equipment, once used for drying spa- 
ghetti to just the right crispness, came to 
the rescue. A dry uniform is almost as 
big a morale factor as a full stomach. 

Overseas Victory gardens planted and 
cultivated by the men themselves have 
pepped up their diet with fresh tomatoes 
and other vegetables. 


Press Association 


AFTER THE ROBOT BOMBS stopped falling in London, rescuers helped the injured. So far, 
the Nazis’ terrifying weapon, launched from platforms in Calais, France, has killed 5,000 persons. 


On many barren islands, however, green 
foods cannot be grown and transportation 
and storage are difficult. The Army gets 
around this by “chemical gardening,” rais- 
ing vegetables in water with chemicals. 

It’s the sum total of a thousand little 
services like these that helps keep the 
soldier’s morale high enough for griping. 


Burma Victory 


Two objectives of the long drawn out 
Burma campaign have been to block Jap- 
anese invasion of India and open a land 
route to China. The first aim has been 
achieved. As the Japs withdraw from 
Manipur, India is no longer threatened. 

Biggest step toward the second objec- 
tive is the capture of Myitkyina, Jap 
stronghold in northern Burma. The city 
was under siege for two monsoon months, 

Simultaneously, the Chinese on the 
Salween River front in western China 
broke into Tengyueh, near the Burmese 
border. Less than 100 miles now separate 
the two forces and final junction of the 
Ledo and Burma Roads. The Ledo Road, 
connecting with rail lines in India, -has 
been carved out of the Burmese jungle 
by General Stilwell’s Chinese forces. 

“Vinegar Joe” tackled the building of 
the Ledo Road without the wholehearted 
approval of Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
Southeast Asia commander, who preferred 
to hold the Burmese offensive back until 
larger supplies were available. 

One of the biggest drawbacks has been 
poor leadership of Chinese troops. Gen- 
eral Stilwell’s outstanding success in turn- 
ing the Chinese soldier into an efficient 
fighting man makes him an ideal leader 
for the eventual drive into China. 


Nazis Unveil New Weapon 


Of 70 secret German weapons un- 
masked by the Allies since D-Day—new 
ammunition types, a long range railway 
gun—the Nazis’ latest rocket propelled 
fighter plane has given the United Nations 
most concern. 
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Allies answered the challenge with the 
new speedier, heavier, higher-climbing 
Kingcobra, successor to Bell’s dreaded 
Airacobra, the P-62. 

U.S.A. pilots who ran into the new 
fighters were able to learn little of their 
effectiveness, except that they will run 
away from anything our air forces have 
now in action over Europe. Thus far, seven 
of the new rocket fighters have been en- 
countered. Each time, the pilots turned 
tail and fled when battle was imminent. 

One Allied pilot said he was unable to 
even get his sights trained on the rocket 
ships, much less chase them down. 

American fliers are certain of one thing: 
the rocket ships require pilots who are 
able to take a lot of punishment. Whether 
the Nazis can furnish such pilots is doubt- 
ful, for most of the best Luftwaffe airmen 
will never fight again. 


Himmler’s Hoard 


The Germans are suffering from a short- 
age of artillery and ammunition. This lack 
has been demonstrated on the Normandy 
front and during Allied air raids, when 
Nazi batteries frequently ceased firing be- 
cause their ammunition ran out. 

The Swedish paper Svenska Dagbladet, 
citing reports from inside Germany, give 
a clue for this. Heinrich Himmler’s Waf- 
fen SS troops, specially trained for civil 
war, have been systematically hoarding 
gigantic quantities of ammunition in their 
own arms depots instead of delivering sup- 
plies to the main depots, these reports say. 

This means the regular army reserve at 
home would not have enough ammunition 
for five minutes of street fighting. Three 
thousand rifle cartridges and 1500 hand 
grenades are all which a reserve formation 
of the army is permitted to keep in its 
barracks, and Himmler has placed his SS 
garrisons in the neighborhood of each 
main depot so they can occupy them at 
once in case of emergency. Thus chances 
of the Wehrmacht’s revolt both at home 
and in the field have been weakened. 
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CHECK AND MATE, says Marshal Tito, Yugo- 
slav Partisan leader as he wins chess game. 
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Why Steel will need men after the war 


When the war is won, many veterans will look to the 
great Steel Industry for peacetime jobs. The Steel 
Industry is prepared to meet the situation. 


Countless industries will need steel to build 

the automobiles, railroad equipment, houses, 

stoves, refrigerators and thousands of other 

commodities of peace. 

Steel is tough, versatile, low in cost, vital 

in peace as it is deadly in war...the backbone 

of transportation, industry, farming and do- 

mestic life. 

yi 5 The war has developed new uses for Stainless 

4 and other Alloy Steels...improved methods 

“ of construction and fabrication... advanced 

1; 7h / knowledge of heat and corrosion resistance. 

- . 

f la t€@S Ss leé To forge, roll, cast and manufacture steel into count- 
less peacetime applications will require many men 
and women. Steel will continue as one of the nation’s 


lo make weapons... mates 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY... And Hold for Peacetime Prosperity 


o ° y . 
koi ul will tak es teel Nickel augments Steel in war and peace 
’ “s On ev front endless streams of ships, tanks, guns 
lo make jobs snide i. ree ee pee tet: that hesadeit 
4... 


4 furnaces, mills and industries are producingthe goods, 


¢/ NICKEL in STEEL toughens, strengthens, 
aids in improving heat and corrosion resis- 
tance ...makes possible high strength Nickel 
Alloy Steels, Stainless Steels, and Special 
Property Nickel Steels which help to give our 
soldiers, sailors, airmen and marines fighting 
equipment second to none. 


As wartime jobs are completed, Steel will be turned 
again to its peacetime function of serving man, 
When that day comes Steel and Nickel will unite in 
helping to rebuild and replenish a war-torn warld. 


The International N, T C K EK L Company, Inc. 


New York 6, N.Y. 


World's largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and Platinum metals 
. . sole producers of Monel... producers of other high- Nickel alloys 








Crumbine of theif 


HERE is a frontiersman in Queens, not ten blocks @ tha’ 

from the Long Island end of the Mid-Town Tunnel, @ of | 

who did more for the Wild West than Buffalo Bill or @ min 

Kit Carson. His memorial is a million healthy kids @ law 

who never heard of him. His story is just as spectacular, in its™ first 
way, as Cody’s or Carson’s. At 81, he is still pioneering. A 
Think of him whenever you drink from your own glass or papery pro: 
cup, or wipe your hands with a towel or “swat” a housefly. Hig @ ask 
name is Samuel J. Crumbine. He abolished the common drinking cup. 
cup and the common public washroom towel, invented the slogan @ ity. 
“swat the fly” and today, a spry, eager gnome of a man, is giving T 
much of his time to improve the health of, and opportunities for, @ fror 
children in the southern Appalachian mountains, “the largest avail @ how 


able pool of manpower for America’s tomorrow.” cou 
The jostle and jangle of Dodge City, Kansas, seems a far cry § and 
from his cool living room in a Queens apartment house. Wheat and T 


grass cover the old cattle trails. Streamline trains, as sanitary in § sch 
their appointments as hospitals, purr along the right-of-way where § of t 
the T.B.’ers coughed and jolted across Kansas toward the Colorado § fact 
health resorts. Yet, it was only 40 years ago when Dr. Crumbine § yisu 
crossed his first great frontier in public health. And, he says, § Wo 
“We're only over the first ridge in the things to be done.” and 

Born near Oil City, Pa., on September 17, 1862, the son of a@ uct. 
blacksmith, Sam Crumbine left school at 16, started clerking in ¥ arm 


a drug store, decided to become a doctor. He saved enough money B 
for train fare to Cincinnati, O., entered medical school there, took § of r 
a night job as a drug clérk to pay his tuition and “keep.” in © 


New towns were springing up across western Kansas the year he § com 
graduated. He headed west, hung out his shingle at Dodge City, § was’ 
cow-town where the Chisholm Trail crossed the lines of the Santa E 
Fe R.R. There, for 20 years, he served cowboys, railroaders,@ afte 
homesteaders as a general practitioner. It was a thrilling period nm § “Sy 
medical history. Ether and chloroform were beginning to replacé ¥ abo 
the doubleshot of raw whiskey that was the pioneer physician’s fa» § hou 
vorite sedative. The vast new concept of germs and germ carriers § fo ¢ 


as a source of disease unfolded in the pages of medical journals. and 
fat 

The T. B. Trail dan 

Nex 


The Rocky Mountains were a mecca for thousands of tubei§ Kar 
culars from eastern cities. They traveled across Kansas in cove nen 
ered wagons, each carrying the jug of “rock and rye” doctors 
prescribed as the best “medicine” for the disease. Many of thes€ 9 Son; 
health pilgrims were desperately sick; many died on the way 
Dr. Crumbine, situated on the Santa Fe Trail, treated hundreds 4 
tubercular cases. As a result, he began to investigate the possible 
causes of tuberculosis. 

The problem was still acute, his questions were still unanswe 
when he was appointed secretary of the Kansas Board of Health i) 
1904. The state’s Health Office, at Topeka, consisted of Dr. Crumiey 
bine and a stenographer. The answer came, in a flash, one afternoé 
in 1907 while he was riding across the state on a train of the Mie 
souri-Pacific R.R. He saw a tall, stooped man, coughing as Bey 
walked, lunge down the aisle toward the water cooler. A ten yea j 
old girl followed him. The man coughed again, pressed a hall 
against his chest, reached for the common drinking cup beside 
water cooler. He drank from the cup, refilled it, handed it to the gim 

A horrible thought flashed through the physician’s mind, 
man, unquestionably a tubercular, was transmitting the disease 
the child through joint use of the drinking cup. Common drink 
and eating utensils were probably a leading factor in the transmigy 
sion of tuberetilosis, as well as other respiratory diseases. 
glanced toward the water cooler again. The train conductor 
just picked up the cup. Crumbine ran to the end of the car, snat 
the cup from the conductor’s hand and threw it out the wind®l 
The argument that ensued was the first step in Dr. Crumbine® 
campaign to “Abolish the common drinking cup in Kansas.” 

Other physicians sided with him. Bills were introduced in @ 
state legislature. Railroads fought the legislation on the groum® 
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fin Cup Frontier 


that it was “unconstitutional.” Newspapers questioned the right 
of the Kansas Board of Health or any other agency to “deter- 
mine what a person shall drink out of.” But, in March, 1909, a 
law was passed abolishing the common drinking cup. It was the 
first legal injunction of its kind in the world. 

A few months later, again on a train, Dr. Crumbine was ap- 
proached by a school teacher from Olathe, Kan. The teacher 
asked what his school could use instead of a common drinking 
cup. That, the doctor pointed out, was the teacher’s responsibil- 
ity. Children could bring their own drinking cups to school. 

The teacher had an idea. He took a sheet of foolscap paper 
from a pocket, folded it into a cornucopia-shaped cup and showed 
how it could be used as a drinking cup. A paper cup, he vowed, 
could be crushed and thrown away, thereby preventing its re-use 
and possible transmission of any disease. 

That conversation gave rise to the paper-cup industry. The 
school teacher commercialized his. idea and, today, is chairman 
of the board of directors of one of the largest paper-cup manu- 
facturers in the world. Neither he, nor Dr. Crumbine, could 
visualize the tremendous role the paper cup was to play in a 
World War 35 years away. (Today, according to the Paper Cup 
and Container Institute, the paper cup is an “essential” war prod- 
uct. It is rationed in order to get sufficient supplies to the 
armed forces and to priority-listed war workers.) 

By 1911, Dr. Crumbine had proof of his theory. The number 
of respiratory diseases fell off in Kansas, but continued to climb 
in other states. He began a nation-wide crusade to abolish the 
common drinking cup and the common towels used in public 
washrooms. 

He was a baseball fan, too, and liked nothing better than an 
afternoon in the bleachers. That’s how, he tells, the phrase 
“Swat the fly” was born. He had been worrying, for months, 
about the typhoid epidemic sweeping the south. He knew that 
houseflies might carry the disease into Kansas at any time. What 
to do? He wandered over to the Topeka ball park one afternoon 
and sank into a bleacher seat, still wondering. Two rows away, a 
fat man stood up, waved a pop-bottle and roared “Swat that 
danged ball, you so-and-so.” The Doctor sat bolt upright, grinned. 
Next day, the slogan “Swat the Fly” was being passed along to 
Kansas housewives, together with a statement on the fly’s perma- 
Rent menace as a germ-carrier. 


Sanitary cups, food containers safeguard health of 1944's war-workers. 
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A plaque, sculptured by Olive Kooken, honors Dr. Crambine in 
the State House Hall of Fame at Topeka. Last year, on the 35th an- 
niversary of the birth of his crusade against the common drinking 
cup, the state declared a “Dr. Crumbine Public Health Week.” 

Now, he feels, one of the most urgent jobs to be done in all Amer- 
ica lies in the southern Appalachians. “Great sections of this moun- 
tain country,” he told, “are withput adequate medical care or hos- 
pital facilities, due in the main to the poverty of the people. Tuber- 
culosis is the chief scourge of the mountains, with pellagra, rickets 
and other forms of chronic malnourishment on all sides.” 

At the same time, he points out, the Appalachian area remains 
one of the nation’s great sources of surplus manpower. Birth rates 
are falling year by year in American cities and towns (rising only 
temporarily during war periods). The time is not far off when the 
urban birth rate will be the same as, or even lower than, the death 
rate. “The future replenishing of our urban centers and industrial 
life and leadership must come in larger numbers from our great res- 
ervoirs of surplus population in the rural sections of the United 
States. It appears that our greatest reservoir of population, the 
southern mountains, must have an increasingly important part.” 

So, at 81, starting from the tin-cup and open-sewer frontier, 
Samuel Crumbine still peers down the years towards America’s to- 
morrow, still fights for better health conditions for the youngsters 
who will run that tomorrow. 

“Put me down,” he said at the end of the afternoon, “as a fellow 
who likes children,” 





The common drinking cup, 
picturesque but deadly. 
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FLEAS JUST AREN'T 
IN MY BUDGET 


No bed and board here for fugitives 
from a flea circus! Fleas ruin a 
dog’s coat, his temper, may give 
him worms, too, if he eats ’em. 

I give fleas the old ONE-TWO— 
and quick! No. 1 punch is a weekly 
dusting with Sergeant’s SKIP- 
FLEA Powder to kill fleas, eggs, new 
arrivals. No. 2 sock is a bath with 
SKIP-FLEA Soap that kills fleas, 
soothes old bites, leaves me clean. 


Get SKIP-FLEA at drug and 
pet stores to give your dog sure re- 
lief from fleas. Sergeant’s Dog Book 
is free, too, at stores or with this 
coupon. 

















A 
Sergeant’s, Dept. 43-H, Richmond 20, Va. 
Please mail the NEW, 40-page, illus- 
trated Sergeant’s Dog Book to: 
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Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 





ON THE 


CORN FEET 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
a knife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 


direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T. 
Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 








Cuticura softens blackhead tips for 
easy removal. Scientifically, mildly medicated 


INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet, “Protect, Finance ard Sell 
Your Invention.’ No charge for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1023 Albee Building, Washington 5. 0. C. 
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Better. Bad Than Never 


“Our legislative victory was turned to 
defeat by administrative action,” com- 
plained a cannery operator as OPA issued 
1944 canned fruit, vegetable price rules. 

The victory was Congress’ ban on prices 
based on grades not in general use by the 
industry. That meant government grades, 
opposed by many canners as a wedge 
toward regimentation. 

The defeat was OPA’s interpretation of 
the ban. Now canners will have to prove 
their grades differ from government’s or 
accept prices based on government grades. 

But packers of early fruits and vege- 
tables welcomed any kind of a rule. Their 
warehouses were so jammed by delays in 
price orders they cared more about mov- 
ing goods than the rights or wrongs of the 
rule itself, 

These were hidden in complicated regu- 
lations involving “base price” plus “per- 
mitted increases,’ and “price ranges.” 
First issued on cherries, asparagus and 
spinach, they'll be applied—soon, canners 
hope—to other packs. 


Farm Jeeps? 


Will the jeep make the grade on the 
farm? Or is the bantam battle buggy’s 
special fighting design inefficient for agri- 
culture? Final verdict won’t be in until 
experts complete tests at the Tillage Ma- 
chinery Laboratory, Auburn, Ala., and 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Before the tests are over, jeeps will be 
“run to death.” Nobody has done that 
yet. But Dorothy V. Knibb, expert of the 
U. S. Commerce Dept., says, “indications 
are the jeep would burn itself out if har- 
nessed to tractor work for a long time.” 

Other drawbacks Miss Knibb foresees: 
“As a passenger car it is uncomfortable at 
any high speed and at several low speeds. 
On the small farm with a cash income be- 
tween $400 and $599—and nearly half the 
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farms in the U.S.A. are in this class—the 
jeeps would have to carry passengers as 
well as do hauling and power service.” 

Besides the gas bill from 12-15 miles- 
per-gal. consumption, and the cost of six 
or eight ply tires used by the Army, Miss 
Knibb predicts women would object be- 
cause “the jeep, for all its popularity, is 
unbeautiful and would probably not be a 
satisfactory means of transportation by 
farmers’ wives to church, town and com- 
munity gatherings.” 

That’s why Miss Knibb says: “On the 
farm, whether large or small, the role of 
the jeep seems to be that of a handy, 
amusing, plucky but expensive-to-operate 
jack-of-all-trades, not particularly good at 
any of the necessary ones. Such a unit 
might be too costly on the small farm but 
may find a place on the large one.” 


Wheat Money 


Combines and threshers started whirr- 
ing in spring wheat fields in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and westward to the Pacific, 
while, further south, winter wheat growers 
added up record profits. 

Of the more than 1,000,000,000 bu. in 
this year’s record crop, 30% will be spring, 
the rest winter wheat. At today’s prices 
this means well over $1,000,000,000 for 
wheat farmers. 

Back in 1931, biggest wheat year until 
1944, farmers got only 26¢ per bu. But 
income taxes didn’t bother farmers then. 
This year: big slices of many wheat grow- 
ers’ incomes will go to the tax collector. 

What’s left is largely going into war 
bonds, paying off mortgages, and nest eggs 
for future hard times. Farmers who were 
on WPA in the dust bowl years and are 
now sitting pretty are taking prosperity 
conservatively. 


Into federally-inspected packing plants 
went 1,100,000: head of cattle during July. 
Out came about 1,353,000,000 lbs. of beef, 
veal, pork, lamb. Except for July, 1943, 
which was 6% higher, the 1944 meat pro- 
duction was the largest July total in his- 
tory. Calf marketings were up 101% this 
year, but hogs fell off 13%, lambs, 4%. 





JEEPS PLOW, BUT. HOW EFFICIENTLY? At Auburn, Alo., experts of the Tillage Machine 
Laboratory are testing jeeps to find out. Tests will include “running the jeeps to death.” 
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Health 


Fountain of Youth 


Ancient dreams of a fountain of youth 
are approaching every-day medical prac- 
tice through mass production of male and 
female sex hormones. 

Latest development in this field is pro- 
duction of these hormones from soy beans. 
Experts can’t tell them from those pro- 
duced from animal tissues and excreta by 
older methods. Lawsuits over new process 
patents aren’t expected to hinder output. 

Some scientists fear the phrase, elixir 
of life, smacks of old illusions like the 
fountain of youth, or quack misrepresen- 
tations. But conservative doctors concede 
sex hormones will do many things de- 
manded of a fountain of youth. 

Already sex hormones have worked won- 
ders with a long list of ailments including 
“general run-down condition” of middle- 
aged people; at least 12 male and 30 fe- 
male sex disorders; and such seemingly 
remote maladies as angina pectoris, pain- 
ful heart disease. Predicting research will 
discover many more uses, scientists are 
soft-pedaling sensational cure stories be- 
cause hormones are too potent to fool 
with, are dangerous if unskillfully handled, 

Sex hormones work with secretions of 
thyroid, pituitary and other glands regu- 
lating growth, health and nourishment of 
the body’s cells through the blood stream. 
Doctors liken the action of hormones to 
chemical catalysts—the small ingredients 
which pep up reactions of all the others. 

Healthy people’s blood gets enough hor- 
mones from normal glands. When glands 
fail the blood is impoverished, cells suffer, 
vigor declines, various ailments frequently 
follow. Hormones taken by mouth or in- 
jected into the body carry on where the 
glands left off. Result: new lease on life. 


New Tuberculosis Drive 


U. S. Public Health Service chalked up 
another point in favor of the smaller city 
and rural district when it announced plans 
for a new nationwide drive on tubercu- 
losis. 

The campaign will be concentrated in 92 
metropolitan areas and will cost about 
$10,000,000 under congressional authori- 
zation. The newly created USPHS Tuber- 
culosis.Control Division will be in charge. 

Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, director, re- 
veals rural areas have the lowest tuber- 
culosis death rate, 31 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. Smaller cities are next, with 43 per 
100,000. Highest death rate is in the larger 
cities, where the toll is 55 per 100,000. 


“Code in de Nodze”’ 


The sniffling season is here again. It’s 
annoying, but not really serious, to some 
6,000,000 to 9,000,000 Americans (no one 
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Wide World 


ONE OF THESE POLLENS may cause your 


sneezes if you suffer annually from hay fever. 


knows how many) who suffer from hay 
fever. 

If you live in the Pacific Northwest 
you’re lucky because that is the only sec- 
tion of the country completely free of the 
malady. Relatively free are northern New 
England, parts of the Adirondack moun- 
tains, the southern tip of Florida, and all 
territory from the Rockies to the Pacific, 

If you live anywhere -else and are sus- 
ceptible this is the time of year the sneezes 
start, the nose runs, and eyes begin water- 
ing due to any one of three causes, rag- 
weed, tree, or grass pollen. 

What happens is this: Pollen grains are 
breathed in from the air. The proteins-in 
them (the essential parts of all living 
cells) irritate the membranes. The effect 
is much the same as if you sniffed pepper. 

Physicians say there isn’t much a hay 
fever sufferer can do except use a nasal 
spray, or have inoculations. The latter is 
the best bet so far for easing the discom- 
fort, although it doesn’t work in 4ll cases. 
However, it is the nearest scientists and 
medical men have been able to come to a 
permanently successful cure. 

Ragweed is cause of most hay fever 
cases and many small towns, cities, have 
promoted campaigns to destroy it. This, 
says. Dr. Robert Olson, Assistant U. S. 
Surgeon General, is a waste of time. 

Only way to provide relief by that 
method, he explained, would be to elimi- 
nate.all ragweed, pollenized trees, pollen 
grasses throughout the nation. Reason is 
most hay fever pollens are extremely light 
and are carried great distances by the 
wind. Hence, the job is impossible. 

Worst hay fever news came from the 
U,S. Public-Health Service. It reported 
that the disease is hereditary to some ex- 
tent. About 70% of children born to par- 
ents who suffer develop the disease at 
some time in life, about 40% of the chil- 
dren having one parent sufferer wil] be 
affected by the malady. 
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CANT GAIN 
WEIGHT 
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| try giving him Ovaltine 


Gomes has proved there are certain 
elements everyone needs for health. If there 
aren't enough of them in a child’s food, serious 
things happen, such as poor appetite—faul 
nerves, bad teeth—perhaps worse! Stunt 
growth, soft bones, defective eyesight. 


Ovaltine supplies food elements frequently 
deficient in ordin diets. Three glasses 
daily, made with milk as directed, provide 
a child’s full minimum requirement of ap- 

tite Vitamin B,, Vitamins A, D and G, and 
Minerals Calcium, Phosphorus and Iron—also 
supply niacin, pantothenic acid, pyridoxine. In 
addition it provides the basic food substances— 
complete proteins to build muscle, nerve and 
body cells—high-energy foods for vitality and 
endurance. It thus acts as an insurance against 
food deficiencies that retard appetite and 
normal growth. 


So—if your child eats poorly, hates vege- 
tables, one thin and nervous, turn to Ovaltine, 


OVALTINE 








SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


Mfasl’ CHRISTMAS CA 
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deas .Up tol profit. 
‘eo. ue sermeiste ot, Dept. set, St. Louls, Me. 


MAKE MONEY 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
SELLING BIBLES 


Never in history has there been such great 
demand for Bibles as today. We start you in 
business —NO_INVESTMENT_ REQUIRED~ 
Part time activity reward you with many 
extra dollars full time with VERY SUBSTAN- 
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A Home in 20 Minutes 


Assembly. line methods which put auto 
production into the front ranks of U.S.A. 
industry and made possible tremendous 
war plane production has been adapted to 
construction of prefabricated homes. 

Result is production of a completely 
furnished one-bedroom home every 20 
minutes. Half an hour is required for 
completion of a three-bedroom house and 
40 minutes for a four-bedroom unit. 

The method was developed by the Pre- 
fabrication Engineering Co., Toledo, Ore. 
Each house is produced in two sections, 
four assembly lines of 600 ft. turning 
them out in record numbers. The units 
are shipped by train or truck to the con- 
struction site, erected in 20 minutes. 

Each unit is furnished from front door 
to back, and is ready to move into after 
the two units have been sealed and 
weatherproofed. Equipment includes an 
electric stove, refrigerator, and electric 
heating unit. 


New “Skybus” 


The “Skybus,” to be used on feeder 
lines connecting main aerial trunk lines of 
the postwar era, has been perfected at 
Douglas Aircraft Company. It is a high- 
wing, twin-engine, all-metal monoplane 
with tricycle landing gear. 

Its capacity load is 24 passengers and 
cargo, is easily maneuverable and able to 
take off and land on small airports. 
Fashions by Television 

Something new in selling merchandise 
by mail is being tested by a large Chicago 
mail order house. As a possible postwar 
supplement to its catalogue, the firm is 
presenting a series of three television 
fashion shows. 

Idea behind the plan is to give women 
an opportunity to compare catalogue pic- 
tures of dresses with “living images.” 
Nine of New York’s most beautiful mod- 
els were selected to display the garments. 

Chief complaint of women living in 
smaller, cities and rural areas with cata- 
logue presentation of new styles was that 
they looked too “artificial.” The televi- 
sion seriés is designed to enliven the mail 
order firm’s offerings, putting women who 
depend on mail order buying on an equal 
footing with those who live in the city. 

The series originated in New York’s 
WABD. 


On Their Own Again 
The four Fisher brothers, bearers of 
one of the most famous names in the auto 


industry, will retire soon as high General 
Motors officials, GM President Alfred P. 
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IT TAKES JUST 20 minutes to build a complete house on this assembly line of a giant plant 
in Toledo, Oregon. Houses are built in sections, then shipped out pronto by train or truck. 


Sloan, jr., recently announced in Detroit. 

The brothers operated Fisher Body 
Works, joined GM when they sold con- 
trolling interest in 1919. 

Without disclosing reasons for sever- 
ance of their GM affiliation, the brothers 
announced they would enter business inde- 
pendently and promised ‘Whatever we do 
will be big.” 

“We are going into active business. We 
are not retiring,” Lawrence P. Fisher, 
spokesman, said. He explained they did 
not know what business they would enter 
but that whatever was started would be 
located in Detroit. “No one company can 
build all the cars,” he declared. ‘‘We 
brothers started out together and we want 
to finish together.” 


Federal Trade Commission knocked 
out discount sales by the Morton Salt Co., 
Chicago, issuing a cease-and-desist order 
against cut prices for quantity purchases. 
FTC cited pool buying practices which it 
termed unfair and discriminatory against 
small dealers. 


Worker Achievement 


Ingenuity and industry of a few rank- 
and-file paper mill workers gave the paper 
industry a new device which cuts deep 
into costs, saves trees. 

Called a “barker,” it works on the hy- 
draulic principle, strips thin bark from 
logs, eliminating the old wasteful chip- 
stripping method. Result is that mills 
realize 10% more of the usable wood from 
logs than under previous methods. 

Workers in the Port Townsend, Canada, 
plant of Crown Zellerback Corp., con- 
ceived the idea for the machine. Without 
waiting for authority from their employer, 
these men scoured junk yards, second 
hand dealers’ stores for non-priority ma~ 
terials to build it. They even salvaged 35 
tons of steel from the wind-wrecked Ta- 
coma Narrows Bridge. They bought 1,100 
auto-axles and thousands of gears from 
an abandoned electric interurban line. 


Several of the devices now in operation 
are.so successful that other paper com- 
panies are building them. 


Invincible Competitor 


Senator Harry F. Byrd, foe of non- 
essential government spending and federal 
waste of manpower, is clamoring for strict 
over-all control of 44 government-owned 
corporations, which he described as “in- 
vincible” competitors of private business. 

Byrd, through the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Non-Essential Federal Ex- 
penditures of which he is chairman, asked 
legislation to make these corporations, 
employing 70,000 persons, subject to su- 
pervision by Bureau of the Budget, Treas- 
ury, General Accounting Office. His rec- 
ommendation followed a two-year study. 

He charged: The corporations have a 
borrowing power of $33,000,000,000, loans 
of $6,500,000,000, liabilities of $16,500,- 
000,000, current losses $103,000,000. 

These corporations, said he, “encroach 
upon and compete with business. They 
have practically unlimited credit at low 
rates, considerable freedom from federal, 
state and local taxation on property and 
securities. They enjoy penalty mail and 
other concessions enjoyed by regular fed- 
eral agencies. Add to these the prestige 
of the government and business meets in- 
vincible competition.” 

His recommendations: Creation of a 
business-like budget; formulation of a 
work program for the ensuing year with 
comparisons to the preceding year in 
progress; provisions for Treasury control 
accounts and auditing by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 


A net profit of $82,769,895 ($1.78 per 
common share) for the first half of 1944 
was reported by General Motors, an in- 
crease of $17,968,810 over the same pe- 
riod of 1943. Value of deliveries during 
the six-months period was $2,041,400,467, 
despite “urgent changes in both type and 
quantity of war materials required.” 
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Cork from Peanuts 


When war threatened to rob civilian 
markets of all cork, so necessary in pre- 
serving bottled beverages, USDA scien- 
tists got busy. Experiments in the Peoria, 
Ill., regional laboratory led to develop- 
ment of a substitute which promises to 
make U.S.A. independent of Spanish 
sources and put more money into the 
pockets of peanut growers. 

The new product is made of finely 
ground peanut shells, once mostly wasted 
but occasionally used only in certain grades 
of fertilizer. Added to vegetable glues, 
sugars, apple syrup or glycerine, the shells 
now become Noreseal, a substitute similar 
to cork and having the same properties. 

Development of the substitute became 
necessary when nearly all U.S.A. imports 
of cork were taken for lifejackets and sim- 
ilar lifesaving equipment. 

Formula for the substitute is available 
without charge to all processors upon ap- 
plication to Secretary of Agriculture. 


Prehistoric Tennesseans 


America was the racial melting pot of 
the world more than 2,000 years ago, ex- 
cavations by Dr. T. M. N. Lewis of 
the University of Tennessee reveal. Indian 
skeletons unearthed after eight years of 
research in the Tennessee Valley show, 
Dr. Lewis says, characteristics of white, 
yellow, red and black races. 

It would take five full-time workers 
about five years to classify the 8,000 skel- 
etons, weapons, images, pottery, costume 
jewelry, and cooking utensils, Dr. Lewis 
estimates. He calls one piece of stone 
sculpture found near Lebanon, Tenn. the 
finest ever discovered in North America. 

The figure, a kneeling warrior with a 
female companion, was carved in the 15th 
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REACTION TESTER for blackouts due to steep 
plane dives is shown in this apparatus. 


century. Most. progressive of the prehis- 
toric Tennesseans were tribes that moved 
up from Mexico to colonize the Missis- 
sippi Valléy in the 14th century. One site 
in East Tennessee showed relics of four 
distinct peoples. 


Boot Camp for Motors 


A “dust bowl” laboratory for testing 
military combat vehicles under simulated 
battle-front climatic conditions is one rea- 
son why American motor equipment is 
standing up in Alaska and the jungles. 

Blizzards, sand storms, tropical humid- 
ity are turned on or off at will in specially- 
built testing chambers. From a sealed 
booth, technicians churn up wind storms 
of almost any velocity. As the wind whips 
the sand and dust into machine parts wear 
and tear are recorded and analyzed. 

Actual driving conditions are simulated 
by eccentrically weighting the vehitle’s 
wheels and equipping them with very light 
springs. This allows the wheels to bob up 
and down as they revolve, exactly as 
though the truck were traveling over 
rough terrain. Location of the laboratory 
is a military secret. 


War on Cholera 


Medicine took another long stride for- 
ward in its battle against epidemic dis- 
eases with development of a new one-shot 
vaccine for cholera. This discovery also 
laid the groundwork for a successful fight 
against similar diseases. 

Simplicity of manufacturing methods 
make production possible in the epidemic 
zone. Other features: no protein or other 
reaction-producing substances, density of 
growth (or heaviness), absence of human 
reaction. In one 13-liter flask 65,000 doses 
can be produced in a few days. 

Technique developed by Drs. Robert J. 
Jennings and Richard W. Linton in three 
years’ study at Biochemical Research 
Foundation, Newark, Del., provides meth- 
od for application to other vaccines, makes 
it possible to produce them for one-dose 
innoculations. Advantage of this is elim- 
ination of second and third “shots.” 

This new vaccine, says scientists, should 
pave the way for eventual elimination of 
cholera. It removes the necessity for 
sending out appeals for vaccine during an 
epidemic, thus speeding up treatment. 
Also, it immunizes the patient for at least 
a year, usually longer. 


Color Blind Artists . 


At last someone has supplied a reason 
—or excuse—for surrealist, abstraction- 
ist, cubist art. It is all due to defective 
eyesight, according to the Better Vision 
Institute. 

“The so-called ultra-modern painters,” 
says the Institute, “who produce flat two- 
dimensional paintings have eyes that see 
what they paint. Such eyes have poor 
depth perception. The figures, trees and 
other objects perceived by such eyes lack 
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solidarity. Stereoscopic vision is poor. 
For that reason art produced by such eyes 
is of a primitive nature, best appreciated 
by people who see and think in a two- 
dimensional world.” 

In addition, the Institute pointed out, 
some artists are color blind in varying 
degrees, especially in the blue end of the 
spectrum, making it impossiblé to dis- 
tinguish fine distinctions in color, 


Grandpappy Bazooka 


Just a little more than a year old, the 
Army’s bazooka already is a “grand- 
pappy.” Since its first appearance on the 
North African battle front, the bazooka 
has become the patriarch of a whole fam- 
ily of new weapons, 

Latest is a rocket launcher on American 
fighter planes. It consists of three long 
barrels made from a special material de- 
veloped by General Electric engineers, 
suspended under the wings. Dive bombers 
in China-Burma-India and other theaters 
are using the bazooka at speeds in excess 
of 400 miles an hour and hitting targets 
with pin-point accuracy, said Brig. Gen. 
Guy H. Drewry, district chief command- 
ing the Springfield ordnance district. 

He said that rockets launched by the 
bazooka are especially effective in surprise 
attacks. The first bazooka was light 
enough to be carried on a soldier’s back 
and powerful*enough when fired to tear a 
tank or fortification apart. 


Double Duty—and More! 


An Army flier who smashed his jaw in 
a crash was surprised to learn part of his 
turret window was used to reset the 
broken bones. 

The same airman would be equally 
amazed to know that the same thermo- 
plastic material—acrylic—becomes artifi- 
cial eyes, invisible ‘lenses, teeth, trans- 
parent splints, foundations for skin grafts 
and palates. 

Known as Plexiglas, acrylic is working 
wonders in Army medical units, 
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WIND TUNNEL FAN at Moffet Field, Calit., 
dwarfs man, whips up gales of 600 m.p.h. 
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Underground School 


Education has gone underground—but 
not into hiding—in Utah. As a matter of 
fact, “classrooms” three miles deep were 
the only practical places the State De- 
partment of Vocational Education could 
find to carry on its program to supply 
more trained workers for coal mines. So 
far, more than 1,200 men have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity in the great 
mines at Price. 

Classes are confined to three or four 
“students,” each having an “on the job” 
instructor who teaches through doing. Ex- 
perienced workers are taught supervisory 
vocations, untrained students the funda- 
mentals of coal mining. This type of train- 
ing was made necessary by the heavy 
turnover of labor in the mines. 

The course is conducted through Car- 
bon College, Price, under direction of 
H. B. Gundersen, state vocational train- 
ing chief, Citing the type of training given, 
he said: “Teachers go right with the men 
to the coal cutting machines, the coal 
loading spots, the blasting areas, and they 
stay on the job with the men. It is all 
practical training.” 

In addition to instruction work in the 
mine, more than 125 men have attended 
evening extension classes in mine skills.de- 
signed to increase their proficiency. 

Said J. M. Naylor, mine foreman placed 
in direct charge of the project: “A big 
share of these men had never been in a 
mine before. Now they’re doing a mighty 
fine job of bringing out the coal needed so 
vitally in war industries. 

“Our biggest problem now is to obtain 
qualified instructors. Such men are needed 
in production work in the mines and it is 
sometimes difficult to gain permission to 
use them as instructors.” 
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Safe Drivers Wanted 


Traffic experts say that 90% of high- 
way accidents are due to faulty driving. 
Acting on that thesis, California state 
highway police moved to reduce accidents 
by getting at the source. 

If, suggested the patrol, people learn 
to drive when they are in the formative 
stage the terrific toll will be reduced con- 
siderably. Therefore, inclusion of safe 
driving courses in the curriculum in every 
high school was urged. 

Purpose of the courses would be two- 
fold: (1) to teach safe civilian driving; 
(2) to prepare boys for driving vehicles 
in the armed services. 

So convinced are the California authori- 
ties of the value of the program that they 
have urged its adoption by other states. 


Lonely Vigil 


High on Dow Mountain, 30 miles north 
of Shelton, Wash., Marshal Vail, 15-year- 
old high school student, maintains a con- 
stant, fonely vigil for forest fires which 
might endanger Tacoma’s water supply. 

He is one of 3,000 western Washington 
school boys 10 to 15 years old who have 
volunteered as junior forest wardens to 
stand guard over the state’s great timber 
wealth and to earn spending money dur- 
ing their summer vacation. 

The youth lives alone atop the 2,600 ft. 
mountain. His only companion is his dog, 
his only visitors drivers of the once-a- 
week truck which brings him supplies, and 
District Warden Harry Clark. Still, he 
likes his job, eagerly awaits the day when 
he can become a forest engineer. 

Young Vail has become expert in han- 
dling instruments for locating fires. He 
has mastered the difficult azimuth fire- 
finder, operates shortwave radio like an 
expert. 

U. S. Forest Service depends on the 
junior wardens to keep down fire loss, 
looks to them for future replacements in 
the regular warden service. 


Wide World * 


SCHOOLBOY MARSHAL VAIL, 15, who is spending his summer vacation as a junior forest 
warden atop a Washington mountain, shows how he has mastered the difficult azimuth fire-finder. 
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GLAD TO GO, Argentine envoy Escobar 
(left), said goodbye to Washington and the 
Pan American Union Director, L. S. Rowe. 


Off Again 


Mr. Adrian C, Escobar looked happier 
saying good-bye at the Washington air- 
port than any other time in his four 
months as Argentine Ambassador to the 
U.S.A. Snubbed by the State department, 
demoted to the end of the diplomatic blue 
book, Escobar had a bad time in Wash- 
ington, socially and politically. And to 
top it all off, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull’s denunciation of Argentina’s gov- 
ernment as pro-Nazi (PATHFINDER, Aug. 
7) was seconded, last week, by Brazil and 
other Latin American countries. 


Canadian and American skies over 
the Alaska highway have been dark with 
planes bound for the Russian front for the 
past two years, authorities revealed last 
week. During the first four months of 
1944 alone; 2,200 planes flew the northern 
route to Russia. American ferry pilots fly 
the planes from Great Falls, Mont., to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, where the Russians 
proceed to Siberia via Nome or Bering Sea. 


War Boom Collapse 


Dutch Guiana is anxiously watching ad- 
justments in American aluminum produc- 
tion, Major Uffelie, Director of Finance of 
the Netherlands possessions, says. 

Before the war, about 40% of Dutch 
Guiana’s budget had to be subsidized by 
the Dutch government, Uffelie explained. 
War brought prosperity because of de- 
mand for Dutch Guianan bauxite, raw 
material for aluminum manufacture. Cut- 
backs will puncture her war boom. 

Latest American plant to be closed will 
be the Riverbank property in San Fran- 
cisco. The reason is current surplus. 
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43,000 in Her Dominion 


One of the nation’s busiest war workers 
is a smiling Goshen, N. Y., housewife who 
doesn't draw a penny of salary for her 
laborious 48-hour week. 

She is Mrs. Edward Gibson, only 
woman ration board chairman in the East. 
She heads the 16-member board which 





nternational 
A WELL-KEPT HOME and rationing are the 


chief interests of comely Mrs. Edward Gibson. 


governs the rationing lives of some 43,000 
residents of the nine townships of Orange 
County. 

She learned the secret of diplomacy a 
long time ago. Result is that complainers 
leave the board’s headquarters in a good 
humor, usually without the extra tire cer- 
tificate or gas allowance they went to get. 

No slacker in housewifely duties is she, 
however. After working eight hours with 
the board, she turns her attention to 
housekeeping, does all the housework any 
small city wife does six days each week. 


New Clothes for Old 


Big-hearted Uncle Sam has one job 
about which little has been said. It is, 
however, one which will ease the burden 
carried by millions of people in nations 
which have fallen under Axis domination. 

As those countries are liberated Amer- 
ica is going to provide new clothing for 
men, women and children, most of whom 
haven’t had any new clothes for years. 
There won’t be any Fifth Avenue fash- 
ions, of course, but there will be plenty of 
good, serviceable garments. 

During the first six months after libera- 
tion—while the Army still controls the re- 
conquered territory—the clothing distribu- 
tion will be handled through Leo Crow- 
ley’s Foreign Economic Administration, 
with Army aid. After that UNRRA 


(United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration) will carry the load. 

Under way are plans to forestall any 
attempt to send clothes that would reflect 
on the United States. The government is, 
however, buying job lots that were left 
over from inventory days, selecting clothes 
that have been “off sale” in stores, using 
Army salvage and Army surplus, and com- 
mercial second hand and donated clothes. 

New designs for children’s dresses, 
coats, and basic patterns on all wardrobe 
items are being worked out. Material is 
scanned with an eye toward the brighter 
hues, so that war weary people may turn 
toward gayer clothes as an escape from 
long suffering. 

UNRRA had set up a tentative program 
for clothing before receiving its $800,000,- 
ooo appropriation, which totaled $214,- 
820,000 for clothing, textiles and foot- 
wear, divided into a preparatory period 
and postwar period. Just what the total 
cost of outfitting liberated countries in the 
future will be to the Army for the six 
month period has not been stipulated. 

Cotton dresses by the million are turned 
out at the average cost of $1 each. Men’s 
cuffless trousers by the thousand are tai- 
lored at penal institutions. The material 
costs approximately 87¢ a yard and an 
average pair of pants costs around $1.75. 

Some of the men’s clothing will be that 
left over from the WPA days, some of 
salvaged material and boys’ clothing from 
the Civil Conservation Corps. 

A lot of the clothing will not be given 
away but used in some countries as a 
medium of exchange for work and in other 
instances will be sold. 


All-Woman Hatchery 


In Pattonsburg, Mo., there is a unique 
hatchery run entirely by women. The 
owner and “boss” is Mrs. Gladys Royston 
Fanning who began the business in 1932 
with an incubator in a bedroom in her 
own home, which gave her a few dozen 
chicks to sell to friends and some for her 
own use. 

Now she runs a hatchery plant of 30,- 
002-egg capacity with modern machines 
and all the latest gadgets in the industry. 
This year she sold 70,000 baby chicks. 

She has an all-women crew of three 
because she likes their work better than 
that of men. Once she employed a man 
as a hatchery assistant, but he was too 
slow, she says. 

Up to this year, she had a profitable 
trade in sending 50 dressed broilers to city 
markets every day. But tire and gas ra- 
tioning prevented trucks making this run 
every morning. Despite this she sold 
2,000 broilers this year. 

She is now booking egg orders for fall 
hatches. ‘ 
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H. J. Heinz 


Recipe of the Week 
TROPICAL WHIP 


1 avocado; 1 small tomato; 1 small 
onion; juice of 4 lemon; 1 tsp. Worcester- 
shire sauce; 4 tsp. salt; dash pepper sauce 
or cayenne pepper to taste. 

Peel avocado and put through potato 
ricer or sieve. Cut finely or chop tomato 
and onion. Add to strained avocado. Mix 
and add lemon, Worcestershire sauce, pep- 
per sauce or cayenne pepper, and salt. 
Chill and serve on crackers. 


Hair-dos for a Dime 


Unique, large and near London, the 
first rehabilitation center for, service- 
women has beep set up in an old country 
house. It has been established for mem- 
bers of Britain’s Auxiliary Territorial 
Service who need special treatment. 

One of the first steps in the cure is 
usually a trip to the beauty parlor, where 
a new hair-do costs only a dime. Some of 
the patients are becoming gardeners, en- 
thusiastic swimmers and dancers. 

For three months after a patient is dis- 
charged, she is kept under observation to 
make sure the cure is permanent. 


WACs Learn Government 


The United States Army School of Mili- 
tary Government has been opened for the 
first time to the Women’s Army Corps at 
Charlottesville, Va. ° 

First women students were four WACs: 
Capt. Alice G. Gordon, N. Y. City; Lt. 
Clara E. Kramer, Beverly Hills, Calif.; 
Lt. Marguerite Yancey, Asheville, N. C., 
and Lt. Ada E. Leeke, Burbank, Calif. 

Other women will be chosen for classes 
for six weeks’ training from September to 
February followed by six to nine months’ 
study at a university designated by the 
Provost Marshal General’s Office. 


Old Art Still Lives 


Hand spinning is not the lost art in this 
industrial age that most Americans be- 
lieve. It still flourishes in many mountain 
regions of the South. 

Mountain women still create exquisite 
textiles, just as their forebears did. Their 
menfolk still prefer garments made from 
these homespun materials. 
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Spinning all but disappeared many, 
many years ago because it was such a 
slow, arduous job, although colonial wom- 
en accepted it as part of their regular 
household duties. 

For hundreds of years chief problem of 
hand weavers was the long time required 
for spinning. It took eight spinners to 
keep one weaver supplied with yarn. 

Most of the hand spinning done in this 
country is practiced by women in North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, eastern Ten- 
nessee and parts of Kentucky, although it 
still as a common art among Indian 
women, particularly in the Southwest. 

It’s an old Indian custom for the Nava- 
jo women to take over the craft. work for 
the family and in recent years Navajo 
rugs and blankets have been in growing 
demand on commercial markets. 

Hand weaving is as primitive as the 


tools with which the Navajos work as they, 


4 


ie 
S 
of South (top) but Navajos card (left) and 
spin by hand (right) in the great Southwest. 
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sit Turkish fashion for hours in front of 
their huts patterning geometric designs in 
bright colors. 

Indian women raise their own sheep, 
shear them, wash the wool and then do the 
tedious job of straightening the long wool 
strands for weaving into cloth or rugs. 

Now, with increasing difficulty of ob- 
taining sufficient wool suitable for hand 
weaving, the Department of Agriculture 
is trying to develop a new type of sheep 
that will produce the kind of wool neces- 
sary for quality weaving by the Navajos. 













NNING WHEELS still turn in some 
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Patterns for the Family 


Number 9073 . . . one 
kiddie frock, sli an 

nties. Sizes |, ? 3, 4, 

and 6 Size 6 dress 
requires yards 
35 inch fabric; 
slip, 1/44 yards 35 
inch; panties, % 
. yard. 





















Number 4642 
... Soft, fem- 
inine details 
make this 
shirtwaister. 
Sizes 12 to 20, 
30 to 44. Size 
16 requires 
3% yards 39 
inch fabric. 


4642 
12-44 


Number 4630 
ao 
tailored, flat- a 
tering lines (ie 

for matrons. > 

Sizes 34 to 48. 
Size 36 re- 
quires 3% 
ards 35 inch 
‘abric. 





EACH PATTERN together with a 
needlework pattern of useful and 
decorative motifs for linens and 


garments, TWENTY CENTS. Send 


orders to PATHFINDER Pattern 
Dept., 243 West 17th Street, New 
York 11, New York. 








TAPE, ROUND (Ascarid) 
HOOK AND WHIP WORMS 








“| COULDN'T STAND 
HARSH LAXATIVES! 


Kelloge’s All-Bran Brought 
Relief!” Says Ex-Sufferer! 


If you, too, are a sufferer, be 
sure to read this unsolicited letter! 
“My systeni was sluggish, after I’d been 
sick, and I couldn’t stand harsh laxatives. 
I tried KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN, and 
found it was grand. We have a box of it in 
the house all the time. Just for variety, 
several times a week, we mix a small por- 
tion of other cereals with the ALL-BRAN! 
It’s delightful! And we still get the benefits 
from the ALL-BRAN.” Mrs. Joseph W. 
Poutie, 86 Englewood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
What’s the secret of such amaz- 
ing relief for so many? Simply 
this! KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 
can “get at” constipation due to 
lack of certain “cellulosic” ele- 
ments in the diet—because it is one 
of Nature’s most effective sources 
of these elements! They help the 
friendly colonic flora fluff up and 
prepare the colonic contents for 
easy, natural elimination! ALL- 
BRAN is not a purgative! Doesn’t 
work by “sweeping out”! It’s a 
gentle-acting, “regulating” food! 
If your constipation is this kind, 
eat ALL-BRAN, or several ALL- 
BRAN muffins regularly. Drink 
plenty of water. See if you don’t 
praise its welcome relief! Insist on 
genuine ALL-BRAN, made only by 
Kellogg’s in Battle Creek. 
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Help for Home Laundries 


First models of new electric irons, au- 
thorized recently by WPB, will appear in 
retail stores in September. 

General Electric says quality of its two 
automatic models in production in its 
Ontario, Calif., plant, will be pre-war, with 
a slightly different external finish. Prices 
will be $8.55 and $5.70, including tax. 


A Full Day 


No “age weakling” is Mrs. Elsie M. 
Fulbrook, New Jersey. Although past the 
Biblical three-score-and-ten, she still arises 
at 5 a.m., puts in a full day on her Black 
Horse Pike farm and sandwiches in her 
duties as a justice of the peace. 

To protests that she is too old for her 
magistrate’s duties, she replies: “If a Su- 
preme Court justice can serve at the age 
of 75 I can certainly handle the affairs of 
the minor judiciary at the modest age of 
ed 

Mrs. Fulbrook starts her day by get- 
ting her own breakfast. Then she goes 
into the fields, drives her own tractor, does 
other farm chores. Her only help is a 
granddaughter, Elsie. Two grandsons who 
formerly worked on the farm are in the 
service. 

She became justice of the peace in Mon- 
roe Township in 1941, after her husband, 
Magistrate Joseph Fulbrook, died. 

Hard-boiled New Jersey state troopers 











For those who discovered the rich 
vocal qualities of Decca’s Carmen Jones 
album, unbridled commendation of Mexi- 
can Hayride will have special meaning. 
Michael Todd’s production with Cole 
Porter music and lyrics has been issued 
by Decca with June Havoc, Wilbur Evans 
and Corinna Mura, of the New York cast, 
doing the honors. It’s good. In the same 
bracket is the Carmen music, in a suite of 
the Bizet original, played by Sir Thomas 
Beecham and the London Philharmonic 
(Columbia: X-MX-144). 


Classics: There’s one Beecham-Lon- 
don Philharmonic item, however, which 
can’t be spoiled by odious comparisons: 
the Mozart Symphony No. 34 in C Major 
(Columbia: MM-548). This latest addi- 
tion is exceptional. Another Columbia is- 
sue is Robert Casadesus playing a well- 
modulated piano.in the Schubert Sonata 
No. 9 (MX-236), good for war nerves and 
tonic for home-front jitters. There’s an 
oddity single listed, the Addinsell Warsaw 
Concerto, pulled from the sound track of 
the movie, Suicide Squadron. 

Late arrivals that should not be missed 
include Concert Favorites of John Charles 
Thomas with Carroll Hollister at the piano 
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admire her handling of cases, docket as 
many as possible in her court. Her term 
will expire in 1946, when she'll be 75, but 
she doesn’t expect to quit even then. 
“I’m going to seek re-election,” says she. 





FROM MY 
KITCHEN 
WINDOW 


I wouldn’t like to live in a big city. 
The peace of ow backyard living 
room means much to me. Ten years 
ago Bill, planted hedges of old-fash- 
ioned lilacs which give us privacy. 
We all need quiet and a chance to be 
alone. Calmness and serenity are won- 
derful traits in an individual and in 
the world. We'll have world peace 
when people learn to live peacefully. 


Ezz 


(Victor: three 1o-inch discs); Morton 
Gould’s Latin American Symphonette by 
José Iturbi and the Rochester Philhar- 
monic (Victor: three 12-inch records) and 
the Offenbach Gaité Parisienne played by 
Efrem Kurtz and the London Philhar- 
monic (two 12-inch records: Columbia). 
In Xavier Cugat’s Mexico, the Waldorf- 
Astoria Orchestra plays a fine variety of 
folk tunes, songs and even a polka from 
below the Rio Grande (Columbia: four 
to-inch records). Also by Columbia is 
album of Gilbert & Sullivan sung by Nel- 
son Eddy in a Masterworks Set, M-440. 


Popular: In case the first World War 
is too far away for your memory, an al- 
bum of songs from those years has been 
issued under the general title Remember 
(Columbia: C-99). It includes such nos- 
talgic items as My Buddy, That Old Gang 
of Mine, Just a Baby’s Prayer at Twilight, 
Keep the Home Fires Burning and a lot 
more. And Decca has a brand new Snow 
White to keep pace with the film (A-368). 

Unfortunately wartime conditions seem 
to have held up shipments from RCA- 
Victor’s list, but Victor is planning to re- 
instate soon the 118 Popular records, with 
headliners like Tommy Dorsey, Glenn 
Miller, Duke Ellington reclaiming their 
own. Frank Sinatra’s out with a new 
combination, Night and Day and The 
Lamplighter’s Serenade (Victor: 20-1589) 
and Walt Disney’s now producing Swing 
Street for movies and records. 
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Chaplains Needed 


U. S. Navy Chaplain Corps needs 500 
Protestant chaplains immediately to meet 
current requirements, Capt. Robert D. 
Workman, Chaplain’s Division director 
announced. Catholic and Jewish faiths 
have attained their quotas. 

“We are putting everything we’ve got 
behind the drive to recruit more chap- 
lains,” Chaplain Workman declared. “On 
my recent trip to our fighting fronts I saw 
the splendid work the Navy Chaplain 
Corps is doing. Our men overseas,” he 
added, “are counting heavily upon the 
many services of the chaplains. We on the 
home front cannot let them down now.” 

Chaplain Workman emphasized some 
Protestant denominations “have more 
than met their quotas.” He reaffirmed the 
opportunities in the Navy which are open 
to clergymen in civilian life, adding, “No 
chaplain is requiged or called upon to do 
anything that may be contrary to his con- 
science or his religious convictions.” 


Bible study and regular church at- 
tendance are still an important part of 
military and private school life. Inter- 
views with educators at 41 institutions af- 
filiated with the Association of Military 
Schools and Colleges revealed “a general 
demand” for religious and moral training. 


Church Awards for Scouts 


In an effort to relate the Boy Scout 
program more closely to religious activi- 
ties, the three major faiths are offering 
special awards to members of church- 
sponsored troops who fulfill certain church 
service requirements. 

While the awards are not credited in 


Sermonette 

Trust in God, if truly translated 
by His followers, makes for social se- 
curity through stable and equitable 
laws. It develops a society of de- 
pendables, not of dependents. It be- 
gets a sense of security sufficient to 
release creative effort but not to stifle 
individual responsibility. 

Trust in God also gives confidence 
in the permanence of Spiritual values. 
Thus it serves to take away the terror 
of death. No economic “ism” can do 
this. 


Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 
Christ Church, Methodist 
New York, N.Y. 
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the promotion of Scouts through the vari- 
ous ranks from Tenderfoot to Eagle Scout, 
they do carry an honor and distinction 
comparable to official badges. 

A “For God and Country Award” is 
given by Lutheran churches to Scouts who 
complete 150 hours of service to church 
and community and who attain high 
standards of participation in the total pro- 
gram of the church. 


Catholic Marines stationed on the Sol- 
omon Islands in the South Pacific aren’t 
waiting until they return home to do their 
bit for foreign missions, Sergt. Ray Fitz- 
patrick of Waterbury, Conn., reports from 
Guadalcanal. They have established a 
fund to aid in the restoration of missions 
destroyed in the island campaign. 

The fund, being gathered unofficially, 
was the idea of several Marines who 
learned of plans to rebuild churches, 
schools, hospitals, and mission buildings. 


Bibles for Schools 


Daily Bible reading and non-sectarian 
religious teaching as part of public school 
em in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 





U. 8S. Navy 


CAPT. ROBERT D. WORKMAN (right) dis- 
cusses activities with Chaplain John R. Boslet. 


Kentucky and southern states is the goal 
of National Reform Association. 


Stressing the need for religion to curb 
juvenile delinquency, R. H. Martin, Presi- 
dent of the association in Pittsburgh, says: 
“The only way to insure against the union 
of church and state is for the state to 
look after the moral and religious train- 
ing of its youth instead of relying wholly 
upon the church.” 


Greetings for the Blind 


Personalized greeting cards for the blind 
to suit any occasion have been developed 
by the Braille Department of Buffalo Cir- 
cle, International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae. Designs are created which the 
blind can “see” with their finger-tips. To 
make certain the idea it conveys is easily 
identified, tests are made by the blind. 


——————— 


"They that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, which 
cannot be moved, but abideth forever:""—Psalm 125:1 


F-M- se Future 
RADIO 


CLARION is all set for F-M— 
the next great development of 
radio—and will provide 
reception at its best. When 
radios are again available, go 
where you see this sign: 


L% s is 
Me 





Old Age Insurance 
Men & Women Aves (0 to 90 
Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especiall y prepared a pew 
Old Age accident Poliey with Hospit 
Coverage benefits to be iss’ exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are preven on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from other 
com panies. 





e new policy ys maximum benefits of $4,000, 
increasing to $6, Maximum monthly benefits of 
$200, ineluding Hospital care. Large cash sums 
fract dislocations, ete. Doctor bills. Li 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The oo? is the oldest and est of its kind 
and has y paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to 474 policyholders. 

» The pee = cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 
ly send name, age and address of person to 
me, and the name and relationship of “ Nene 
he —that is all you = c PECTION, " 
jvelthout 


¥ ley for 10 days’ FREE 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance wir be add 

.65 is sent with request for policy. Otter is ip hm 
80 write today. 


Birthstone Ring GI VEN 





HOMESITES-8200 "z;," 


In one of California's loveliest garden spote on yt 

wooded shores of beautiful Morro Bay, San Luis 
Obispo County. Enjoy future independence here 
where, in addition to excellent soil and water, there's 
also wonderful fishing, boating, bathing, ete. Grow 
sage vegetables,‘poultry. Government Project near 
ey makes every homesite an excellent investment, 

rite me for full particulars. RICHARD OTTO, 
Owner, 6560 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 











HOME CANNERS 
Guard against spoilage, waste, breakage with 
Presta 
Strong, Safe Ssunnotas bos Sars 


For Perfect Sealing 
use Presto Glass-Top 
closures, or Good 
Housekeepers 2- & 
piece caps. Fit all 5 
standard makes of ' 
Mason fruit jars. 
On any make of 
Glass-Top closure use © 
Cupples No. 10 Top- | 















The medicated smoke of Dr. R. 
Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR aids in 
reducing the severity of asthma- 
tic attacks — helps make breath- 
ing easier. ASTHMADOR is econ- 
omical, dependable, uniform— its 
@ quality more than ever insured 

by rigid laboratory control of 
potency, Use ASTHMADOR in 
powder, cigarette, or pipe mix- 
ture form. At any drugstore — try 
ASTHMADOR today! 


ean AIRCRAFT 
DRAFTSMAN 


LET RYAN TRAIN YOU FORA 
LIFETIME CAREER IN AVIATION 
The aircraft industry needs trained drafts- 
men and engineers NOW. Ryan's new Home 
Study Method offering you “direct-from-the- 
industry” training in Aeronautical Engineering 
will prepare you during your spare time for a top- 
paying job and a future. Course is easy to un- 
. No experience necessary. Pay as you 
learn. Write today for FREE 24-page book. .. . 
“New Horizons of Opportunity.” Give age. 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
208 Lindbergh Field, Son Diego |, Calif. 


COMB-A-TRIM 














THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 


Something New! Trim your hair without 


any experience. It’s easy! The 
excess hair comes off smoothly 
and easily by 7 just Pulling trim- Cc 







— through hair Tike an ordi- 
comb. Save x- oe 
bills . ‘our own hair 
or the wntte FF y's. om. et = 
— your Comb-A-Trim 
mt at once (S extra blades bec) 
come. A-TRIM CO., Carew Tower 
Dept. A-5 Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





Keep on Buying Bonds 
We can’t let up 
for a minute until our 
boys are back home 
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Between 
Ourselves 


July 10—Pro and Con—I wish to con- 
gratulate you on your July to editorial. 
That sounds like the prodigal son has 
thought of Home. You used to be so New 
Dealish I could hardly stomach it. A 
party told me just yesterday they dropped 
it on those grounds. 

W. F. Park, R. 2, Lakeland, Fla. 


. If you haven’t already a “leer” on 
your face, you will surely have one of 
despicable hatred if you continue to feel 
as your July 10 editorial indicates. 

You are evidently very jealous of what 
has been done in the past 12 years under 
Democratic leadership. Of course there 
have been mistakes; no one but a person 
of your seeming conceited caliber would 
claim to be perfect. 

The PATHFINDER used to be a non-parti- 
san publication and one felt it published 
the truth in regard to either party. But 
without I knew it to be the truth, gleaned 
from some fair-minded person, I wouldn’t 
believe anything of a political nature pub- 
lished in it now. 

I’m certainly not renewing my subscrip- 
tion to such a publication as you have 
made of the good old PATHFINDER. 

Mrs. W. H. McKee 


PATHFINDER’S July 10 editorial, entitled 
“Machinery for Class Hatred,” pointed 
out a social condition that exists today but 
displayed no jealousy of Democrats. If 
Reader McKee cannot accept opinion as 
well as she can hand it out, she will lose 
less sleep by skipping the editorial page. 
That is where editors voice their personal 
opinions, and where they will continue to 
voice them. No honest reader will agree 
100% with any editorial anywhere. 


* * * 


Minerals at Home—I happen to be a 

subscriber to your magazine, and I very 
much enjoy the general form and the 
scope of its information. I was very much 
concerned with an article appearing on 
page 19 of this July 24, 1944, issue en- 
titled ““Wanted: More Minerals.” 
‘ This article is probably well intended, 
but I would not be surprised to find that 
the information you have received comes 
from a group of individuals who have 
failed to go into the highways and byways 
to see our undeveloped resources. There- 
fore I would suggest to your attention 
that Arizona and a great many of our 
Western states are practically virgin ter- 
ritory, and we would welcome very much 
a search for our unknown metals and min- 
erals, and would also appreciate the atten- 
tion of those who would like to develop the 
known minerals lying all about us. 

A good deal of the plan and program 
for the development of foreign metals 
and minerals is actuated by ownership of 
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the same by some of our good “patriotic” 
Americans who will be favored by ‘such 
development. You will find that a good 
many of these gentlemen are in power in 
high places. 
J. H. Smith, State Senator, 
Kingman, Ariz. 


* * * 


Brigham Young of Vt.—In the July 
24 issue of the Pathfinder Magazine, I 
find the article on page 25 regarding the 
Mormon celebration, in which you state 
that Brigham Young was born in Whiting- 
ham, Utah, and later migrated to the 
West, ultimately winding up as the head 
of the great Mormon Church in Salt 
Lake City. 

I have spent a great deal of time in and 
about Salt Lake City, and have learned 
a great deal of the Mormon Church, its 
purpose, and its history and organization. 
It was always my impression that Brig- 
ham Young was born and raised in the 
neighborhood of Whitingham, Vermont, 
not in Whitingham, Utah, as you state in 
your article. ... 

L. B. Conner, Bliss Business College, 

North Adams, Mass. 


. - Without any attempt to be critical, 
I would like to call attention to an error 
in the article in the July 24 issue on the 
subject of “Mormon Celebration.” 

The article states: “Many who know 
the name of Brigham Young forget that 
he was born in Whitingham, Utah.” 

Actually, Brigham Young was born in 
Whitingham, Vermont, on the ist of 
June, 1801. When he was two years old, 
the family moved westward and located 
in Chenango County, New York, where 
they remained until Brigham was 14 years 
of age. 

When he was twenty-two he was at Port 
Byron, New York, on the Erie Canal, able 
to call himself a “carpenter, joiner, 
painter, and glazier.” In 1829, Brigham 
Young moved to Mendon, Monroe 
County, New York, and four years later 
moved to Kirtland, Ohio. 

This is written because there is already 
so much confusion in people’s minds re- 
garding the early Mormon Church leaders. 

Needless to say, we enjoy the PatH- 
FINDER and sometimes read it very care- 
fully. 

G. O. Manwaring, Billings, Mont. 

. - In your July 24 issue under “Mor- 
mon Celebration” you say that Brigham 
Young was born in Whitingham, Utah. 
I have always read it was Whitingham, 
Vermont, and so stated in my encyclopedia. 

Florence E. Blake, Chester, Vt. 


PATHFINDER’S Religious Editor, a New 
Englander himself, should have known 
that the Mormon leader, Brigham Young, 
was a native Vermonter. He is hereby 
ordered to spend more time reading “The 
Dictionary of American Biography” and 
less trying to distinguish between “Ut.” 
and “Vt.” 
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Pastime 
and Smiles 


Brain Teaser 


Submitted (with solution) by E. H. 
Mudge, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Deford and Oxford are towns 40 miles 
apart. A starts from Deford on a trip to 
Oxford and return. At the same time B 
starts from Oxford on a trip to Deford 
and return. A travels 3 miles to B’s 5. 
At what two points will they meet in mak- 
ing the round trips? 


Solufion to last week’s 

Let the daily requirement or ration of 
one soldier for a day be represented by 
the letters d.r. 

Then in ten days there would be 10X 
100 or 1,000 d.r., and in- 20 days there 
would be 70X20 or 1,400 d.r. That is, 
in an additional 10 days there has been a 
gain of 400 d.r., or a gain of 40 d.r. daily. 
Hence, there must be an inflow of water 
sufficient for 40 men a day. Then 60 men 
of the 100 were taken care of by the sup- 
ply ahead in the well, which supply would 
be 600 d.r. (60X10). 

Since 40 men are taken care of by the 
inflow of water, there would be 10 men of 
the 50 to be taken care of by the fixed 
supply which wauld last them 600+ 10, 
or 60 days. 


A two-star general, returning to camp 
one evening, couldn’t produce his identi- 
fication. The rookie on guard refused to 
let him pass through the gate. Finally, the 
exasperated general bent forward, pointed 
to the stars on his shoulders and bellowed: 
“Do you know what these mean?” 

“Sure,” replied the rookie guard, “you 
got two sons in the service.” 


Non Sequitor 


Things don’t work out the way they 
should, 
Life plays a flippant joke, 
Somehow I never get “the breaks”’ 
And yet I’m always “broke.” 
Florence Jansson 


Two astronomers were discussing the 
limitations of space. One said, “There is 
no limit to space.” 

“No limit to space!” exclaimed the 
other. . 

“Well, practically none.” 

“Oh,” said the second quietly, “that’s 
how I like you to talk—conservatively.” 





A Sultan at odds with his harem, 
thought of a way he could scarem. He 
caught him a mouse, set it loose in the 
house, and started the first harem scarem. 
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A young man who had failed in his col- 
lege exams wired his sister: “Flunked all 
exams. Prepare Father.” 

He received the following wire in reply: 
“Father prepared. Prepare yourself.” 


Miss Brown—How did you oversleep 
this morning, Betty? 

Betty—Because there are eight of us in 
the house, and the alarm was set for seven. 


Mother—There isn’t much canned corn 
this year. 

Young son—No, I guess all the kernels 
are in the army. 


The father received a wire which read: 
“No mon, No fun. Your son.” 

He sent this answer: “Too bad, my lad. 
Your Dad.” 





“He pushes them in front of automobiles. 
Says he can get a better price that way!” 


Mandy, seventy years old, but looking 
very much younger, was asked the secret 
of her youthful appearance. She answered: 
“When I works, I works hard; when I sets, 
I sets loose; and when I starts worrying 
I jes goes to sleep.” 


Pretty young dancer—What is the dif- 
ference between marching and dancing? 

Soldier—I don’t know. 

Dancer—I didn’t think you did. Let’s 
sit out this one. 


Sentry—Halt! Who goes there? 
Voice—Cook, with doughnuts. 
Sentry—Pass, cook. Halt doughnuts. 


First Mosquito—Where’s that new mos- 
quito who flew around here last night? 

Second Mosquito—A sad thing hap- 
pened to him. He fell into a can of coal 
oil and then bumped into a firefly. 


ATHLETES FOOT 





Doctor’s Famous Prescription Acts Quickly 


Athlete’s Foot is a stubborn, tormenting 
skin infection which calls for treatment 
with a recognized specific. 

Using Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX—the original 
formula develo by this noted authority 


on diseases and deformities of the feet—is 
amazingly effective in FIVE highly im- 
portant ways: 


1) To im reli intense i 
2} To quickie bilan fungi on contact 
To make perspiration conditions of the feet 
4 fess Covocabie co poreck of the fungi 
o help prev ection from 
3} To aid quick healing 


So, at the first sign of itching, cracked, 
peeling, blistered or raw skin between the 
toes, or on the feet, use Dr. Scholl’s SOL- 
VEX (Liquid or Ointment). You'll marvel 


how. prom and effectively it uces good 
ults, O: 5 
Soonee cvanretian. Gastae tn og ed Depart i 
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SOLVEX oor 


FREEZER 
PAPER 


LOCKER BOXES, LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS, TAPE 
STOCKINETTE TUBING, ETC. 
FULL LINE PACKAGES FOR FREEZING 
FRUITS — VEGETABLES — MEATS 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


A.E.MacADAM & CO.,Inc. 
95 LEXINGTON AVE., B’KLYN 5, N. Y. 


TEL. MAIN 2-8700 or Write DEPT. P. 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST 





<. TOOTHACHE? 


DVE TO Cavity 






et ? 

ute Qu= amasing relief with Dent's Tooth 
— Gum or Dent's Tooth Drops! “Cavity 

toothache’’ frequently strikes at night. Be pre- 

pared, Get either package from your druggist to- 

day. Keep it handy Follow easy directions on box. 


DENT’ TOOTH CUM 
What Every Mason Wants 


We have Important Masonic books for 
Blue Lodge, Sega Commandery. 
Scottish Rite, and Shrine. 


OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 
Send for free of books and 
for asons, Odd _ Fellows, Knights 
Pythias, Knights of Columbus, Elks, etc. 
EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, P.O. Box 79, BAT Chicago 90, if. 








TOOTH DROPS 
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Silver on the Roof 


About 8 o’clock Wednesday morning a wind heeled in from 
the southeast and dark, greasy clouds slid over the stars. Within 
a half hour the storm broke. It was still raining “cats-n-dogs” 
at breakfast time. The wind pushed the long, tearful leaves of 
the elms out from their trunks. The Weather Bureau said it 
was the tail-end of a hurricane beating up from the Bahamas. 

Everyone arrived at the office sopping wet, and from five 
minutes to.a half-hour late. Water had seeped in around a win- 
dow on the third floor. Olitha and Elizabeth, our cleaning 
women, were making swishing noises with mops. Ots Roberts’ 
bow tie, normally beamed at his left ear, droopéd like a Tartar 
mustache. The re-write men hung over their typewriters and 
sighed. The secretaries stared dreamily out of the windows. 
The news-ticker, normally a pompous, blustering machine that 
snarls “Watch it. Watch it. Blood and Thunder. Watch it. 
Watch it. Blood and Thunder,” now chanted “Lay the dust. Lay 
the dust. Roll away to Arkansas. Lay the dust. Lay the dust.” 

In Ohio, it was reaching down to the corn and wheat roots. 
The green leaves crackled with quick growth. In the laps of 
the mountains the city reservoirs were filling. The concrete 
streets were tan and shimmering and sweet again. The wind 
that slammed the front door on the tails of raincoats smelled 
of home-made biscuits and johnnycake. There would be log 
fires burning in Vermont fireplaces tonight. The rain would 
whip color in the cheeks of Canada’s Macintosh apples and 
fatten the potatoes beneath Aroostook’s fields. 

Dewey and “Ham” Fish and Gerald Smith were making faces 
at one another. The Republican governors sat in closed con- 
ference at St. Louis. FDR, rumor said, was heading home from 
the Pacific. The Russians were on the Baltic. . .. The re-write 
men waggled their fingers and sighed. The secretaries and re- 
search girls stared out of the windows. After three torpid, chok- 
ing weeks, it was raining. 

All the money swapped this day in Wall Street, all the War 
bonds sold by the Treasury Department would not total up 
to 1% of the value of that silver stuff pouring down on the 
roof. It meant comfort. It meant crops. It meant drinking 
water and eye-gladness. Next year, and the year after, starv- 
ing Chinese and Belgian orphans would have reason to bless 
that rain—as we blessed it now. 

Mark Twain, or someone equally alert, once said that “Every- 
body talks about the weather but nobody does anything about 
it.” Thank goodness that nobody does. Any human who got 
control of the rain would either use it in politics, or fight wars 
with it, or hire some check-vested hack to think up a new, copy- 
righted name. 

God’s rain knows none of these, hence is more humane than 
humans. 


* * * 
Missouri Looks in the Mirror 
Missourians are noted for their realism. There is, for in- 
stance, the flatly realistic statement, “I’m from Missouri” with 
its implication of “Show me!!!” And the other one, cheerfully 


hooted from St. Louis to Golden City—‘Missouri is a good 
state to go through.” Perhaps that’s why, in its 1943 session, 


the Missouri Legislature was able to lead the state over to a 
mirror for a good look at its resources, its industries, its homes 
and its potentials. The name of the mirror, as ordered by the 
Legislature, is The State Department of Resousces and Devel- 
opment. A remarkable fellow named D. Howard Doane is its 
chairman, 

“Three-fourths of our 44,000,000 acres were originally cov- 
ered with timber,” Mr. Doane told us last week., “It varied 
from cottonwoods, pines and cypress to ash and hickory. To- 
day, half of this acreage is gone. We rank first in the U. S. A. 
in lead production and have sizable deposits of zinc, iron, 
barite, copper, coal, gas, silica, alumina, fire brick clay, and 
rock wool. Yet when our minerals are mined and our wood cut 
they are shipped to other states for processing. As producers of 
raw products, the incomes of our citizens have been limited. 
Now we’re out to see how many home-managed and home- 
financed industries can be set up in Missouri to create profitable 
employment and more effectively utilize local resources.” 

The law creating Missouri’s “mirror” said the new Depart- 
ment should study and then promote development of local re- 
sources, and lay plans for the development of aviation, recreation, 
water resources, community interests, education and the like. 

By last week, the Commission had sub-committees organized 
in every county of the state." Membership of these committees 
includes 246 farmers and 45 farm women, 115 teachers and 
school officials, 75 editors, 86 bankers, 60 county officials and 
59 merchants. Their surveys show that Missouri will have 
about 1,000 persons per county returning after the war who 
will need some assistance. (This is about the same number 
that the counties estimated as “unemployed” before the war.) 

“We’ve ruled out community projects dependent on govern- 
ment hand-outs for building court-houses, swimming pools and 
playgrounds,” Doane said. “We want to bring into Missouri 
wood, mineral and agricultural processing plants that represent 
a larger share in the national income. We know that our raw 
producers—farmers, miners and lumberjacks—are among the 
lowest paid group of workers in the country. We feel that they 
can become the processors of their own raw materials. 

“To this end we shall encourage and aid community process- 
ing plants which can furnish jobs for returning service men and 
war-workers. Many of the officials in Missouri’s cities agree 
with this concept. The secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of one of our largest cities recently told me, ‘We consider that 
our prosperity will be more secure, and ultimately larger, by 
being within an area of many prosperous communities, as con- 
trasted to having all industries within our city’s immediate 
boundaries.’ 

“To this end our Commission will aid in community develop- 
ment of village and county parks and play-centers, in small 
processing plants for soybeans, cotton, corn and lespedeza, in 
industries for utilizing our trees and minerals so that there can 
be jobs for all, and an adequate income for every Missouri 
family after the war.” 

Thus Missouri looks frankly and honestly into the mirror. 
Out of that inspection can come self-help, self-pride and greater 
opportunity for thorough-going family-living. It’s just a matter 
of looking for Opportunity at home instead of over the hill. 
Missouri holds no patent on the idea. Other states are entirely 
free to copy. 
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You'll find modern things money buys. Electric ranges, iceboxes, motors, radios, good 


furniture, heating systems, milking machines, farm machinery of every kind. The length 
of the list will surprise you. It includes everything used in the best-equipped town house 
—and much more, for the farmer needs much more. 

Today, American farmers have real money, billions in income, some saved for future 
purchases, some to be spent now. And FARM JOURNAL, through its advertising pages, directs 
and influences the purchases made by 10,000,000 of these farm people, 2,500,000 farm families. 


If you serve rural trade, you will want to know more about the hundreds of items 
so many FARM JOURNAL readers want, and intend to get. Learn about them yourself, and 
be ready to cater to their preferences. 


FARM JOURNAL ~~ yams mp 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher « West Washington Square, Philadelphia & 





FMC HIGH-PRESSURE FOG 


o_ EFFECTIVELY SMOTHERS FLAME 
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The first report of the Kent County 
Fire Department shows how good 
the FMC Fog Fire Fighter really 
pa ; is. And—#it proves that a rural, 
volunteer fire organization can be 
operated on an efficient basis. 


The Kent County organization was 
established by a special act of the 
Legislature and organized with the 
help of Extension Service. Surveys 
were made. Meetings were held. 
And hundreds of volunteer firemen 
responded. 


Then — five FMC High- 
Pressure Fog Fire Fighters 
were purchased from the 
. John Bean Mfg. Co. 


Look at the Record! 201 
a Rural Runs! Property on 


water supply, 


r CAN BE MOUNTED ON MOST STANDARD TRUCK CHASSIS 
| FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
JOHN BEAN MFG. CO., 738 HAZEL ST., LANSING 4, MICH. ° 
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BEAN-CUTLER DIVISION, 438 JULIAN ST., 


| BUILDERS OF BEAN HIGH-PRESSURE PUMPS FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


Kent County, Michigan, Fire Department 
Makes Remarkable Record 


201 FIRE RUNS—PROPERTY SAVED, $226,985.00 


Fire Saved—$226,985! Total losses 
*way below rural average—only 11! 


FIGHT YOUR FIRES THIS MODERN WAY 


Fires can be put out faster and 
with less water with FMC High- 
Pressure Fog. Why? Because the 
high pressure gives you a combina- 
tion of finely-atomized water and 
high velocity—just what you need 
to blast, cool and smother flame. 


Investigate! Get the facts about this 
new and revolutionary fire-fighting 
technique. Right now—the Armed 
Forces are taking most of the pro- 
duction of FMC High-Pressure Fog 
Fire Fighters. But—you should be 
ready to modernize the moment 
civilian needs can be met. Start 
planning — now! 


This farm house is typical of the rural structures to be found in 
Kent County. Many are located far away from adequate water 
supplies—far away from Low-Pressure Pumpers. As the FMC 
High-Pressure Fog Fire Fighter travels fast and carries its own 
it knocks down a fire in a very few minutes. 





STANDARD FMC FOG FIRE 
FIGHTER. A self-contained 
fire-fighting unit. Carries its 
own water supply and com- 
plete fire-fighting equipment. 


HIGH-PRESSURE FOG FIRE FIGHTER 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. 






